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BRILLIANT, NEW ROYAL STANDARD 


is easier on the teacher... easier on the student 


satisfying teaching results. Look them over and 
you'll see why Royal is the ‘‘most wanted’’ type- 
writer in schools today. 


There are at least seven good reasons why the 
brilliant, new Royal will help speed up the 
student’s skill development and give you more 
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1 New brilliant touch. Easier, speedier . . . be- 
cause it’s ounces lighter. Individual coil springs 
on each key are matched to the varying strength of 
your fingers. 
New lightning-quick carriage return. 
Lighter, freer movement . . . carriage whips back 
at your lightest touch. Lever is draped for maximum 
comfort and convenience. 
New Royal Twin-Pak... the clean and easy 
ribbon changer. Lets students change ribbons in 
seconds without smudging fingers. 
New speed spacer. Space bar is sloped to 
fit thumb comfortably. Won’t “‘bounce”’ even at 
high speed. 


<m 


New line meter... tells students how many 
lines to end of page. Helps students learn proper 
copy placement. All scales are uniform. 


6 So quiet... at least 30% quieter than before. 
Cuts down disturbance to other students and 
other classrooms. 


7 New brilliant two-tone colors created by 
a famous color stylist. Brighten up your class- 
rooms, banish eye glare. At no extra cost. 


Like all Royals, this brilliant new standard stands 
up sturdily to day-in and day-out classroom pound- 
ing. Requires less servicing. Takes less time out for 
repairs. Ask your Royal Representative to bring one 
in for a demonstration at no obligation to you. 


RG AL standar d Product of Royal McBee Corporation world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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TRAINING AIDS 
that go beyond 
the usual kind 


Astonishing response from instructors across 
America tells us how greatly these new 
training aids help. This material does more 
than provide practice under office conditions. 
It makes students understand that business 
runs on interrelated systems, and their 
various forms and copies. With this broader 
grasp of business procedure, students are 
more capable beginners, better equipped to 
advance quickly—reflecting credit on their 
instructor. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with The Foundation for Business Education. 
a All 5 are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 


“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 
... manual of office styled dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 
everyday office operation. Contains checking and 

| straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK” 
...a four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, 

five and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front page and rough typed material for putting into 

final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10” 

...a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 machine in relation to today's business needs. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
...@ beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


+ LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 
...4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 
or more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
letters and invoices. 


Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto of Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W.6, England 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please 
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The FRIDEN CALCULATOR . . . fully automatic 

. everywhere known as The Thinking Machine 
of American Business. In office after office this is 
the Number One automatic machine used for pay- 
roll calculations, invoices, percentages, discounts, 
inventory, taxes, interest. Easiest to learn on, most 
practical to teach on — because the Friden per- 
forms more steps in figure-work without operator 


decisions than any other calculating machine. 


In today’s AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
.. applicants trained on Friden 
advanced figure-thinking 
machines are best prepared 

to go to work immediately, 
the most appreciated people. 


The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach and 
learn addition. Visible Check window shows each 
item (for accurate work) before it is printed or 
added. Patented keyboard fits and helps the hand. 
Many more step-ahead features. Available as Model 
ABY with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 
rapid multiplication. 


@ 
R b fi ; Send now for details of the 
ent or uy rom helpful Friden Teaching Plan. 
No obligation, of course. Address 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
San Leandro, California. 
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4 usiness education is unique among 

the school curricula in its variety 
in types of subject matter which the 
candidate must prepare to teach. On 
the one hand, we have the skill sub- 
jects (primarily typewriting and 
shorthand, with many aspects of 
bookkeeping falling within the skills 
classification). Then we the 
business background subjects (gen- 


have 


eral business, business law, salesman- 
adver- 
tising, or basic business). A third 
category includes the subjects whose 
function is primarily to integrate 


ship, consumer economics, 


school learning with simulated or 
(office 
practice, co-operative office training, 
and distributive education). Cer- 
tainly the diversity of subject matter 


actual business situations 


to be covered in the business edu- 
cation classes indicates the breadth 
of background to be mastered by 
the student preparing for business 
teaching. 

In addition to building a knowl- 
edge of subject matter, though, the 
prospective teacher prepares for his 
profession by studying a sequence 
of professional courses designed to 

I. help him understand the nature 
of the high school in which he will 
find himself 


in terms of purposes, 


pupils, curriculum, community re- 


lationships, and problems ; 

IT. acquaint him with the princi- 
ples and problems of business edu- 
cation ; 

III. introduce him to the methods 
of teaching the various business sub- 
jects, along with providing experi- 
ence in student teaching in the high 
school. 


_ *“Though this be madness, yet there is method 
in it.” Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 2, Line 21. 
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Estelle L. Popham 
Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 


Category I is usually taught by the 
general educator, but Categories I] 
and III are the province of the busi- 
ness educators. 

One of the 
aspects of business education is the 


most encouraging 
emergence in recent years of a great 
deal of developing 
principles of business education and 
in defining its problems (even in 
solving some of them). In this field 
we have been, I think, rather sur- 
prisingly successful, and we can be 


leadership in 


pleased when we hear, as I did last 
year, the dean of a School of Educa- 
tion who had participated in a pro- 
fessional meeting of business educa- 
tors says, “Frankly, I was surprised 
at the excellence of the other speeches 
and at the high caliber of the general 
discussion. Those people are going 
places.” 

However, for several reasons we 
have not fared so well in the im- 
provement in methods of teaching 
business subjects. Most of those pre- 
paring to teach business are going to 
teach the skill subjects, regardless of 
what our curriculum experts recom- 
mend. Yet many of our leaders in 
business education actually are not 
classroom teachers of shorthand and 
typewriting (and never have been) 
and do not understand the principles 
of skill building. Imbued as they are 
with progressive education, they do 
not confine themselves to discussing 
their specializations (principles, cur- 
riculum construction, or problems). 
Instead, they speak out about method 
as well, saying, for instance, “It 
makes little difference what method 
of teaching is used, for a good 
teacher will get results regardless of 


method.” They do not seem to realize 
that a good teacher will get better 
results method 
that even a poor teacher will get 


with a_ better and 
better results with a method appro- 
priate to the subject matter. 

They do not understand the re- 
lation of the 
learning of basic skill and state that 


problem solving to 
‘since all learning is problem solv- 
ing, the way to learn a skill is to use 
it from the first day to solve prob- 
lems.” 
building tell us emphatically that the 


Yet the principles of skill 


introduction of problem solving be- 
fore a basic skill has been developed 
with which to solve problems will 
seriously retard the development of 
the skill. 

Good method in teaching business 
skills depends upon an understanding 
of the principles of skill building 
and not merely on collecting “tricks 
of the trade.” Yet it is paradoxical 
that our greatest help in this area 
comes from those outside the busi- 
ness education field. Mursell,? 
through the study of music educa- 
tion, and Ragsdale, * through general 
education, have contributed more to 
the analysis of techniques leading to 
the mastery of skills than we our- 
selves; and only through borrowing 
from their writings and those of 
others have we been able to assemble 
a statement of the very premises 
upon which teaching the business 
skills rests. 

The person who has probably had 
the greatest influence upon the teach- 

2 James Mursell, Psychology Applied to Skill 
Building, Business Education World Service Book- 
let 23, 1943 (Out of Print) 

3C, E, Ragsdale, ‘“‘How Children Learn Motor 
Types of Activities,” National Society for the 


Study of Education, 49th Yearbook, Part I, Learn- 
ing and Instruction, 1950, pp 69-91 
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ing of shorthand, too, was an out- 
sider, Morrison,* who pointed out 
that shorthand is a language art and 
not a_ science type of learning. 
Method should be appropriate to the 
type of subject matter to be taught; 
and if method appropriate to the sci- 
ences had been continued in short- 
hand (and in typewriting, too, for 
that matter), recent advancements in 
methodology would not have 
occurred. 

One of the principles of skill build- 
ing is that the teacher should under- 
stand the “pattern of the expert.” 
Some very interesting research in 
analyzing the pattern of the expert 
has been done—this time within the 
business education field. Notable 
among these studies is the work of 
Klein ® in studying the writing pat- 
terns of experts in shorthand, and 
that of Fuller® in analyzing the 
reading factors in expert typing. Sig- 
nificant work has been done, too, in 
investigating the rhythm patterns of 
expert typists, but unfortunately this 
been made avail- 
able to teachers. Much more 
should be done in this field, a fertile 
one for the doctoral candidate in 
search of a project. It is certainly 


research has not 


work 


an area directly related to improve- 
ment of teaching method. 


Up to this point the discussion has* 


skill- 


around 


cetered around method in 


building subjects, actually 
method relating to building only basic 


Ps Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1931 

5 Abraham Klein, Variations in the Speed of 
Writing of Symbol Combinations in Gregg Short- 
hand. Ph. D. dissertation, New York University, 
1949 

* Donald C. Fuller, Reading Factors in Type- 
writing. Ph. D, dissertation, Harvard University, 
1942 
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Our Madness 


skill. Yet in every skillbuilding course 
there are also knowledges to be 
learned and attitudes to be developed. 
In typewriting, for instance, the pupil 
will not master the rather consider- 
able body of knowledge relating to 
English usage in typewritten material 
by merely copying exercises in which 
numbers are expressed correctly or 
in which quotation marks are cor- 
rectly placed. This subject matter 
must be taught, tested, retaught, and 
retested to the point of mastery. Nor 
will students develop. desirable per- 
sonality traits without the teacher’s 
adopting proper method for teaching 
them. 

No subject is completely compart- 
mentalized, of course. During part of 
the period the teacher may be build- 
ing skill; during the next portion he 
may be developing understanding; 
and all during the period he is hoping 
to develop desirable traits. However, 
the teacher who can analyze subject 
matter as that he 
method appropriate to his objectives 


to type so uses 
at a particular moment will be the 
skilled teacher. 

In the social business subjects, too, 
method depends on the character of 
the subject matter. Usually the ob- 
jective is the development of con- 
cepts rather than the mastery of spe- 
cific facts, and the method utilized 
will be designed to develap the in- 
criteria 
matter 


quiring mind, to formulate 
for evaluating the subject 
presented. Progress is being made in 
basic business in deciding what, 
where, and when various topics 
should be taught. However, much 
work is to be done in improving 


method in teaching basic business 


subjects. The methods teachers must 
catch up with the curriculum people 
and suggest to beginning teachers 
,and some who are not beginning) 
ways to develop a living, not a text- 
book, course. There is a paucity of 
material on how the teacher can pick 
and choose among the wealth of re- 
him and how 
them 


sources available to 


he can learn to use most 
effectively. 

In business education more than 
in any other field the publishing com- 
panies contribute much to the im- 
provement of method. Through text- 
books, films and tapes, teachers’ man- 
demonstrations, and 


influence 


teacher 
they 


uals, 
probably 

method than do the 
training institutions. We owe them a 
great debt. Yet one cannot help feel- 
ing that more contribution to the im- 


lectures, 


more teacher- 


provement of method should come 
from the actual classroom and from 
the teacher-training institutions, cer- 
tainly from those sponsoring re- 
search. In business education where 
the teacher is called upon to teach 
such a diversity subject matter, 
there should be realization that effec- 
tive method depends upon intelligent 
analysis and classification of subject 
matter so that method appropriate 
to it can be chosen. 

Method is the culmination of the 
teacher-training period, the capstone, 
where every technique can be stud- 
ied in relation to the student’s 
emerging philosophy of business edu- 
cation, his applications of psychology, 
and his understanding of the nature 
field. Let us 


our madness,” a 


and problems of his 
“method in 
thoughtful, scientific method. 


have 








Dial-A-Grade TO GRADE TIMED WRITINGS 


The Dial-A-Grade removes guesswork and : q T E A C H | N G A I D S 


headaches in grading timed writings—and 
saves time in the process. Can be used for 


both the letter or per cent grading systems. a 
Gives grades for 5- and 10-minute writings 
for both Ist- and 2nd-year students. Auto- 


matically combines speed and accuracy fac- 
tors and computes a fair grade in seconds. 


hae up atrome and rade i “ute Priced S H 0 RTH A ND T FA c HER S 
WwW 
Ri THE INTERVAL TIMER WITH THE EXTRA-LOUD BELL 


“ADVENTURES IN TYPEWRITER ART" . , ‘ » 
No more time-consuming “retakes” for 


FILMSTRIP the people in the rear of the class with 
none this timer that means business! Pastel- 

A Visual Aid in Teaching or Demonstrating oo * 4s 
green enameled, metal finish. Distinct 


Photographed professionally in Hollywood. Consists of 80 black numerals and hands on silvered 
double-size frames, showing how typewriter art may be x ai aashin 
developed from simple border designs and ornaments, dial for sharp visibility. Four inches 
through lettering, monograms, cut-out designs, samplers, . : 7 : : 
portraits, and scenes. May be used in classroom instruction high on a four-inch base. This fine im- 
or shown at commercial club meetings, etc. Manual in- port should be standard equipment in 


cluded. School price, $4.50. . 
every well-run classroom. List $12.00. 
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12,357 SCHOOLS ARE NOW USING TO GRADE ALL KINDS OF TYPING. Boones 


THIS PROVEN MOTIVATING DEVICE! The TypinGrader is an extremely handy grading device de- 
Unique—Fascinating—Stimulating signed to save the typing teacher many hours of work. 
Gives grades for lst- and 2nd-year students for the follow- 
- ing: 1-, 2-, and 38-minute timed writings; tabulations; 
Available in Three letters; paragraphs; budgets, or units of work. Can be 
Different Volumes at used for both the letter or per cent grading systems. 
. Printed on both sides of sturdy, plastic-coated cardboard, 
Only 50 Cents Each which is both dirt resistant and water resistant. Pre- 
punched to fit both 2-ring and 3-ring notebooks. Shown 
Typing teachers everywhere have 1 R at right are parts of several selected sections of the Typin- 
gone overboard in their praises of Grader. A ‘‘must’’ for all typing teachers—and yet it 
these little booklets, which con- TY ak eae 61 
tain line-by-line instructions for Xa ; 
making a variety of designs on 
the typewriter. Among the three 
volumes will be found designs 
suitable for Christmas, Easter, 
Halloween, and a _ variety of 
other designs your students will 
enjoy working out. Used in many 
ways to enliven typing classes, 
such as 


TARY LATIONS 
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* Noon-hour and rainy-day typing °* Pre-holiday typing 
* Class projects ¢ Bulletin-board display material 


Volume 1 contains 18 games; Volume 2 contains 13 games; 
Volume 3 contains 17 games. Worth much more than the 
extremely low price of 50 cents for each volume. Some of 
these have been appearing as a monthly feature in the 
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ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS ‘einai % 9’ Ye BUILD PRODUCTIVE SPEED: 


4006 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. Rica 
r le - a « ; PRECISION STOP WATCH 


Please send the following: 
Stop Watches @ $14.95 .......00-0e 0006 -S——e 
Interval Timers @ $9.95 .......0-000 0000 -S—— 
——Dial-A-Grades @ $1.00 ........-ceeee ee es Sm 
TypinGraders @ $1.00 .......... 5.0050 ee S—— 
Type Mystery Booklets @ $0.50 ...........$————— 
BE, Fo ccccne WEE, B vscces VB wcvces 
———Filmstrips @ $4.50 .....ccceeceeeeeece es Sm 


Total *¢ 


List Price $21.75 Our Price $14.95 


Push-button, sweep-second stop watch, electronically timed for accuracy 
by one of the world’s leading stopwatch manufacturers. Long hand 
registers seconds; small hand registers minutes. Has a 30-minute 
center register, and will time accurately any interval from 1/5 of a 
second to 30 minutes. Regularly $21.75; now only $14.95 (to schools 


i ois cunasinnlinens and teachers). 














TRADE AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


M*” large cities have set up special and sometimes 
separate systems of trade and vocational schools. 
Quite a number of states have set up separate state-wide 
systems of trade and vocational education. In theory the 
idea is good. If the young man or woman who is not 
interested in academic subjects but has definite and 
measurable vocational aptitude is placed in a school 
where all the learnings are integrated around a specific 
job we seem to have at least a partial solution to the 
problem of lack of interest in learning. Moreover we 
apparently have established a means of upgrading the 
vocational competency of the coming generation. The 
facts, however, as they turn out in practice are far from 
achieving this theoretical concept. 

With rare exceptions, the students who go to trade 
schools are the less able. According to a newspaper 
comment, the average student entering a vocational 
school in New York City had in 1956 an average 1.Q. 
of 80 as compared to a typical intelligence quotient of 
100 for those who enter the regular high schools. The 
reason given for the low averages, probably the true 
one, is that these vocational schools are used as dumping 
grounds by the academic high schools. Those who cannot 
adjust to the academic program are transferred to the 
vocational schools. Teachers in the vocational schools 
rightly complain that they cannot do an adequate job 
of job training while they in fact have been compelled 
to become baby sitters. Naturally this causes teacher 
morale to drop. In school systems like New York it 
results in the proportion of substitute teachers going to 
a fantastically high rate, sometimes as high as two-thirds 
of all the teachers. This situation is not untypical. 

Naturally, parents do not send more able students to 
these schools. Guidance counselors quite naturally sug- 
gest to those students who are bright enough to take the 
academic subjects that they go to regular high schools. 
Periodically studies are made to evaluate these voca- 
tional high schools and suggestions are made for their 
improvement. However, the momentum of their initial 
development continues and they drone on year after 
year not accomplishing what they were set up to do. 

Vocational high schools in a large measure on the high 
school level are not job-training schools. They are insti- 
tutions that “hold” students until they are old enough 
to go to work. Their students do not become skilled 
workers when they leave high school. They become 
skilled workers, to the extent to which they ever do, in 
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observation | opinion 
and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


later years. The net result is that, for all practical pur- 
poses, vocational high schools have become schools 
for the less, and, in some cases, for the least able. At 
the same time we still go through the make-believe that 
we are giving these people, who are the very people who 
cannot become skilled artisans, job training at a rather 
high level. The result is confusion. 

Worse yet, the attempt at giving vocational education 
in separate schools results in a much higher cost per 
pupil, most of which is largely wasted. The students 
who go to the typical vocational school do not need the 
highly intricate and high-priced machines which are 
available to them. They are not competent to use them. 
They need very simple mechanisms with which their 
limited abilities can cope. 

There is no question that the problem of the less able 
being faced by our schools is becoming more serious. 
However, the problem is not solved by setting up voca- 
tional schools. The problem is what to do and how to 
manage the students with an I.Q. of 90 or less who now 
stay in schools or who formerly were given routine jobs 
on the farm or in the factory. They must stay in school. 
The law says they must. Labor unions want them to stay 
in school and everyone who is concerned with the future 
of the country is anxious that these non-academically 
minded students get a chance to develop. 

A part of the answer may be found in the establish- 
ment of smaller classes for such students. We need 
teachers for such students who themselves are not 
academically minded. The subject matter probably 
must be taught more thoroughly and more time must 
be given to learning a given unit of learning. Simple 
forms of school-job work experience where organized 
labor will permit this type of labor will help. 

A few of the more difficult cases might be permitted 
to go to work at a younger age than is usually allowed. 
Possibly an agent of the courts could be given the free- 
dom of making the decision of the “difficult” case. 

Job training, excepting for such areas as stenographic 
training and some forms of clerical work are best given, 
with limited exceptions, on the post-secondary school 
level or in on-the-job training. We do have a tremendous 
problem in taking care of the non-academic student. “To 
use a specialized vocational or trade high school for this 
purpose is ridiculous. Yet that is about all but a small 
portion of the activity of these types of schools is 
attempting to do unsuccessfully. 
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Girls trained on Burroughs machines 
enjoy quicker placement, better jobs. 


American businesses need operators—need them Training aids available with these— 
badly—for the machines which they’re buying in and all other— Burroughs machines. 
ever-increasing numbers year after year. Clearly 
a seller’s job-market for the graduate with a 
knowledge of these easily mastered machines! 


Your school will find Burroughs machines are the 
last word in mechanical perfection, and economical 
operation. They are so easy to learn on, too... 
so easy to teach with! 


Get full information about Burroughs business 
machines and teaching aids. Mail this coupon, 


or phone any Burroughs office. Ten Key adding machine—easy- Sensimatic accounting machine 
“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’””— Reg. T'M’s. to-learn touch system! —fast, simple and accurate! 








BURROUGHS DIVISION B : he trey ib 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION [Burroughs ' I itt | 
Detroit 32, Michigan B y Sti Ene a 


Name 

Title 

School 

Address 

City State 


: : Full Keyboard adding machine 
Calculators —quiet, easy operation —with course in shortcut 
promotes skill and accuracy! addition! 
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.@ “... ten or twenty minutes should be set aside for students’ questions.” 


Looking in on a typical session of Business Forum, where an audience 
of students is eager to discover how an individual can become a 
vice president of a large corporation from the voice of experience. 


NEW ADDITION 
10 The 
BUSINESS 
CURRICULUM 


Helen L. Warren 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


@ The content of this article is not theory alone, the experimentation has been done 


and was proven successful. 
Dickinson University on the Rutherford or Teaneck campus. 
first 


way since it was 


introduced ten years ago and has 


from students, educators, and executives. 


OW often do you have a top-notch 


business specialist as a_ guest 
speaker in your classes? Probably 
the answer is: “Not very often’- 
due to the amount of time the ar- 
rangements plus 


other difficulties involved in obtain- 


consume, many 
ing such an individual. Actually, it 
needn't be difficult—your school or 
college can have a special course that 
is devoted solely to outstanding 
business executives giving lectures 
and demonstrations to all the young 
people enrolled in the business cur- 
riculum. 
Organization Details 

Such a course serves a_three- 
fold purpose : 
(1) It gives the students a wealth 
of information in addition to a won- 
derful background and understand- 
ing of the various phases and fields 
of business. 
(2) It guides the student vocation- 
ally in the selection of a business 
career. (Many times a student makes 
a contact with a speaker which lands 
him a position.) 
(3) It popularizes your school pro- 
gram, 
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This new type of course may be 
called 


iness Clinic” or it may be given some 


‘Business Forum” or “Bus- 
other title more attractive. The class 
should be held once a week for one 
hour or one period. Ordinarily, thirty 
or forty minutes should be alloted 
for the delivery of the lecture and 
the remaining ten or twenty minutes 
set aside for students’ questions. 
When selecting the day of the week 
and the hour of the day for the class 
meetings, be sure it is a time when 
busy executives are available. Usu- 
ally Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thurs- 
day from 1:00 p.m to 2:00 p.m. is 
the best. Monday is a busy day for 
most executives and on Friday many 
of them leave for the week-end. It 
is convenient for them to come before 
or after lunch since they normally in- 
terrupt their working day at this 
time. 

Speakers from every major and 
some minor fields of business should 
be obtained during the course of the 
year. Some suggested areas are: ac- 
counting, advertising, banking, edu- 
cation, finance, foreign trade, insur- 


ance, labor relations, law, marketing, 


received 


The actual course may be seen in action at Fairleigh 
It has come a long 


much acclaim 


office management, personnel, real es- 
tate, industrial research, retailing and 
selling. The actual selection will de- 
pend upon the interests and needs 
of the business 


community. 


students, also the 


Course Requirements 


Course requirements should con- 
sist of the following: 
(1) A written report on each lecture 
containing the name of the speaker, 
company affiliation, summary, value 
derived from the topic, and per- 
sonal opinion of the speaker. 
(2) 


~ 


A written final examination at 
the end of each semester covering the 
valuable points of each lecture. 
Course requirements and regula- 
tions should be mimeographed and 
a copy should be given to each stu- 
dent at the first class meeting. Ac- 
tually, the first session should be 
devoted to orientation and arrange- 
ment. The instructor in charge should 
explain the purpose of the course 
and give a brief preview of com- 
ing events. Incidentally, if the at- 
tendance amounts to a hundred or 
have two 


more, it is advisable to 
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teachers in charge. A seating arrange- 
ment according to alphabetical order 
may be assigned for attendance pur- 
poses. However, it may be more ef- 
fective to let the students sit where 
book of attendance 
be issued to each stu- 


they please; a 
tickets could 
dent. 

In a large group it is sometimes 
difficult to get student participation. 
To make the course a more valuable 
experience, divide the students into 
committee groups. Committee work 
will help the students develop socially 
and will enable them to assume re- 
the 
working load on the instructors in 


sponsibilities as well as ease 
charge. 

This method can be worked two 
ways, either compulsory or volun- 
tary. On the compulsory basis, the 
whole group is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first section does all the 
committee work during the first se- 
mester and the second section does 
it during the next, semester. On the 
voluntary basis, only those students 
who want extra credit volunteer for 
a particular committee best suited 
to their abilities and interests. How- 
ever, on the compulsory basis there 
should also be some choice of com- 
mittee Whether it be 
pulsory of voluntary, the following 


work. com- 
committees should be formed at the 
first meeting of the semester: 
Executive: To assist instructors in 
making committee assignments and 
follow through on the progress of all 
work. To be available for emergencies 
and last-minute arrangements. 
take 


Secretarial: To care of all 


correspondence, such as writing let- 


ters to obtain guest speakers and 
sending thank-you letters after each 
speaking engagement. To do all the 
mimeographing work necessary for 
the course. 

Poster: To make large posters for 
each session containing the name of 
the speaker, his position and com- 
pany, and title of the lecture. To do 
any necessary art work. 

Mechanics: To check all physical 
arrangements and facilities each ses- 
sion. Responsibilities include having 
the the 
microphone in working condition, 
proper lighting, additional chairs for 


correct number of chairs, 
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guests, and the blackboard available. 
Speakers: To secure high-caliber 
guest speakers free of charge. This 
should include students who already 
have contacts with individuals who 
would be excellent speakers for the 
class and also students who are will- 
ing to try to secure new ones. 
Social: To meet the guests when 
they arrive at the school, also to es- 
cort them to the place where the class 
Afterwards to take 
speaker to lunch and on a tour of 
the campus. 
Introduction: To 
public-speaking experience by using 


is held. each 


give students 
the microphone to introduce the 
speaker to the group. In some cases 
it would be the student from the 
Speakers’ Committee who secured the 
guest giving the introduction. 
Publicity: To prepare press re- 
leases and take photographs of each 
speaker and to try to place them in 
the 
local newspapers. Students who are 


school newspapers as well as 
interested in photography can take 
the pictures. 

In each committe have the students 
elect their own chairman. The chair- 
man is responsible for the smooth 
operation of the committee as a 
whole. 


Procedure 


Briefly, this is the whole procedure 


involved for one Business Forum 
session. 

(1) Select the 
Sources of available speakers are: 
(a) 
facturers, Com- 
merce, (Cc) (d) 
alumni, (e) friends, (f) employers, 


(g) student contacts, (h) speakers 


guest speaker. 
National Association of Manu- 
(b) 


trade associations, 


Chamber of 


bureau, (i) 
tions, (j) civic organizations. 

(2) Contact the speaker by tele- 
phone, mail, or make a personal visit 


professional organiza- 


to his office, if possible, a week or 
two before the scheduled date. Give 
him the necessary information about 
the class and the school. Suggest the 
topic and areas to be covered which 
would be the most valuable to the 
class so he can make adequate prepa- 
ration. Be sure the individual 
the date, time, and place of his 
speaking engagement in writing. 


has 


the students on the 
topic, speaker, and his organization 
a few days in advance so they will 
be oriented and will have sufficient 
time to prepare worthwhile questions. 
A bulletin board notice is adequate. 

(4) Meet and greet the speaker 
on his arrival; then escort him to 


(3) Brief 


the lecture room. 
(5) Introduce the 
sure to mention his name, position, 


speaker. Be 


organization, and the important high- 
lights of his work experience, educa- 
tion and achievements. 

(6) Have the speaker lecture for 
thirty or forty minutes and save the 
remaining ten or fifteen minutes for 
students’ questions. Be prepared with 
a question or two in the event that 
the students are a little hesitant in 
starting the question period. 

(7) Close the session by thanking 
the speaker for his special contribu- 
tion and valuable time given to the 
group. Have the student photogra- 
pher take an informal picture of him 
with a group of students. 

(8) Take the guest to lunch and, 
if time permits, show him around 
the campus. 

(9) Keep an index card with a 
picture on the speaker in your file 
for future reference. List all per- 
sonal data and a brief summary of 
the speech on the card. 

(10) Build public relations. Send 
the speaker a thank-you letter as soon 
as possible. Quote some of the favor- 
able comments made by the students 
about the speaker and his lecture in 
the letter. Award him a guest lecturer 
certificate and a copy of the photo- 
graph taken at the school. 


Summary 


The Business Forum is a practical 
approach to expose the student body 
of the whole business department to 
executives and careers in various 
fields through the medium of a new 
course. The unique format develops 
strong student participation as _ well 
as cumulative public relations for 
the school. 

A course of this type can be profit- 
able to your students educationally, 
socially, and vocationally. Now that 
you have the blueprint—it’s up to 
you! 
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Nicholas J. Cornelia 
Bayonne High School 


Bayonne, New Jersey 


——salpbelngagentensti involves 

more than posting to customers’ 
and creditors’ ledger accounts. The 
development of control panels or bars 
has expanded the bookkeeping po- 
tential of accounting machines to in- 
clude the preparation of journals, 
vouchers registers, sales distributions, 
payroll records, and related statisti- 
cal records. These machines are not 
only versatile, but they are adaptable 
as well. They are used in hospitals, 
government offices, credit union of- 
fices, insurance company offices, 
mortgage and loan offices as well as 
in big and small industrial and mer- 
cantile offices. Because the control 
panels or bars are removable, ac- 
counting machines are now custom- 
made to fit the individual needs of 
using the 


the particular concern 


machine. 


The Need for Bookkeeping Machine 
Operators 

More and more office workers are 
being hired to operate these book- 
keeping machines. In 1950, the U. S. 
Department of Labor reported that 
16,994 persons were employed as 
bookkeeping machine operators in the 
New York City area alone. In 1956, 
the figures for the same area rose to 
24,395 operators. The salaries earned 
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The 


Machine-Bookkeeping Training 


PART I 


AN ANALYSIS 
OF MACHINE 


BOOKKEEPING 


Objectives of 





“These machines are not only versatile but they 
adaptable as well . . . accounting machines are now 
custom-made to fit the individual needs of the par- 
ticular concern using the machine.” 


by these operators in 1950 ranged 
from a low of $37 to a high of $70 
per week. In 1956, the salaries ranged 
from a low of $40 to a high of $115 
per week. The number of hours these 
bookkeeping machine operators 
worked per week in 1950 ranged 
from a low of 36 to a high of 39 
hours per week. In 1956, the num- 
ber of hours ranged from a low of 
36 to a high of 38 hours per week. 
With salaries rising and employment 
figures increasing, the machine-book- 
keeping field offers high school stu- 
dents who have had some training in 
the principles of bookkeeping an op- 
portunity to use their bookkeeping 
training to qualify for responsible 
positions that pay as much as $115 
per week. Because of this, a careful 
study was made of the field of 
machine-bookkeeping for the purpose 
of setting up a series of practical 
units of work that will help high 
school students acquire the compe- 
tencies needed to discharge the duties 
of a bookkeeping machine operator. 


Employment Policies 
The first objective of this study 
was to determine whether those who 
employed machine-bookkeepers 
would hire beginners to operate their 


bookkeeping machines. To get first- 





hand information on the employment 
policies followed by employers in and 
around the New York City area, 
eighty-seven concerns were con- 
tacted. Of these, fifty-three agreed 
to participate by providing informa- 
tion, copies of posting media, and by 
freeing their employees from their 
usual office assignments so that they 
might answer questions pertaining to 
the duties, responsibilities, and com- 
petencies of bookkeeping machine 
operators. 

The first to be interviewed were 
the persons who formulated the em- 
ployment policies of the participating 
concerns. These included personnel 
directors, office managers, proprie- 
tors, and accounting department 
heads. The employment policies de- 
scribed by those who were inter- 
viewed seem to fall into two main 
groups. Those who were willing to 
hire beginners seem to form one 
group, and those who preferred ex- 
perienced operators seem to form the 
other. Employers who hired begin- 
ners whom they trained themselves 
out-numbered those who preferred 
experienced operators. Even those 
who preferred the experienced op- 
erators, however, were compelled to 
up-grade their more promising clerks 


because of the scarcity of experienced 
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table 


The 


under 


accompanying 
eight headings, 
the 


operators. 
summarizes, 
the 
personal interviews. 


information obtained from 


EMPLOYMENT POLICIES FOR THE HIRING OF 
MACHINE-BOOKKEEPERS 








Percentage of 
Employers that 
‘ollow 
Employment Pol the Policy 
1. Hire beginners whom they train 
themselves sta ate eae 
2. Hire beginners or up-grade 
promising clerks whom they train 
themselves or send to school for 
machine-bookkeepers ; 
. Hire experienced operators, if 
available or up-grade promising 
clerks whom they send to school 
for machine-bookkeepers 
4. Hire only experienced operators 
. Prefer experienced operators, but 
willing to train beginners them 
selves : 
Prefer experienced oper ators or 
those who have a knowledge of 
the basic fundamentals of ma- 
chine-bookkeeping 
. Up-grade promising clerks whom 
they train nia aire & 
Hire experienced ‘manual book- 
keepers whom they send to school 
for machine-bookkeepers 








Kinds of Records Compiled on 
Bookkeeping Machines 
The second objective of the study 
was to determine the kinds of 
ords that were compiled on the book- 
While the book- 


concerns 


rec- 


keeping machine. 
keeping machines of the 
studied were used to compile a va- 
accounts, journals, 


statistical re- 


riety of ledger 


payroll records, and 
ports, 
to do the entire bookkeeping job. 
Only offices visited used 
its bookkeeping machine to its full 
More than half, 52.8 per 

their machine 


in no instance were they used 
one of the 


potential. 
for only 


The 


summarizes the 


cent, used 
one of its many possible uses. 


accompanying table 


OFFICE RECORDS COMPILED ON BOOK- 
KEEPING MACHINES 








Percentage of 

Concerns 
Compiling the 
Kind of Record Record 
1. Customers’ ledger accounts and 
statements 

. Creditors’ 


60.4% 


ledger accounts sis 

. Payroll records ‘ 

. General ee aoe ounts 

. Vouchers = ab 
y 


Sales analysis journals 
Cash receipts and disbursements 
journals - Se bieee 
. Purchase journals ‘ 
. Bank statements and checking 
account ledgers .. ‘ ar 
Credit union records 
. Mortgage loan ledgers 
. Government allotment and pur- 
chase order records .. 
. Employee bond purchase ‘ledger 


NAW Wd 


se ee 
RKO oO 


_ 
w 








information collected on the kinds 
of records compiled on the book- 
keeping machines of the participating 


concerns, 
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Improvement of Training 


This study also looked into the 
training given bookkeeping machine 
All the bookkeeping ma- 


chine operators interviewed had _re- 


operators. 


ceived some machine-posting training 
in addition to their formalized school 
training. Ninety-four per cent of 
those interviewed received their ma- 
chine-posting training after gradu- 
ating high Seventy- 
seven per cent were trained on the 


from school. 
job by other employees or by repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers of 
the bookkeeping machine they were 
The twenty- 

cent their 
their 


operating. remaining 
three per 


machine-posting 


received 
training in 
high school business machines course 
or at the bookkeeping machine 
manufacturer’s training The 
length of the training course ranged 
from a complete six months’ book- 
book- 
manufacturer’s 
“break 
n” by an experienced operator on the 
The length of the training pe- 
number of ac- 


center. 


keeping machine course at a 


keeping machine 


training center to a four-hour 


job. 
riod varied with the 
counting records to be compiled on 
the machine and with the diversity 
of posting media to be used. 

All of the employers interviewed 
indicated that 
high school graduates who had com- 


they would welcome 


pleted a course in machine-posting. 
When asked to suggest ways of im- 
proving the training of bookkeeping 
machine they made the 
following recommendations : 

1. Select as machine-bookkeepers 
with temperaments that 


require- 


operators, 


persons 
adapt to the rigid accuracy 
ments of the job 

2. Select as 


persons who have confidence in me- 


machine-bookkeepers 


chanical devices and can remain calm 


under the stresses, strains, and ten- 
sions of business 
3. Select as 


persons with a willingness to learn 


machine-bookkeepers 


and to improve 
4. Select as trainees persons who like 
to work with figures and with ma- 
chines 

Develop in a trainee a good foun- 
dation for neatness, promptness, and 


accuracy 


6. Develop an understanding of the 
transaction for which business post- 
ing media are used and the machine 
record made necessary 

7. Develop responsibility to the job 
for a full day’s work and pride in a 
job well done 

8. Develop the habit of checking 
one’s work so as to get a high degree 
of accuracy 

9. Give trainees intensive drill in de- 
pressing keys for both printed and 
handwritten amounts having four or 
more digits 

10. Give trainees a good grounding 
in business principles and practices 
and an understanding of basic book- 
keeping principles 

11. Give the machine-bookkeeper in- 
tensive drill in the fundamental arith- 
metic processes 
12. Give the 
training in general office work, in- 
cluding the use of the typewriter and 
adding and calculating machines, as 
well as training in operating a book- 


machine-bookkeeper 


keeping machine. 


Conclusions 


The summary of the recommenda- 
tions made by those who hire ma- 
chine-bookkeepers indicates that the 
machine-bookkeeping 
personality 


objectives of 

training should 
development, as well as the develop- 
ment of a vocational skill. The area 
of personality development should be 
expanded to include the ability to get 
along with others, an appreciation of 
the responsibilities of the job, a liking 
and guidance in 


include 


for machine work, 
making the 
needed to acquire a capacity for a 
job with repetitive and boring details 
without being adversely affected by 
the stresses, strains, and tensions of 


personal adjustments 


such mechanical operations. 

The development of a vocational 
skill in the operation of a bookkeep- 
ing machine should include related 
business office clerical competencies 
such as: the ability to type, an under- 
standing of the fundamental princi- 
ples and practices of business, a 
usable knowledge of basic bookkeep- 
ing principles, and the ability to as- 
sist the general office staff in process- 
ing the business transactions of the 
day. 
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that these people say.” 


, ees are a spectator in a courtroom, 
watching and listening. The 
principals are acting their several 
roles. Your eye falls on a man sitting 
in their midst with a little gray key- 
board practically in his lap. His mien 
is relaxed, almost sprawling. (Can 
that man actually be chewing gum?) 
He doesn’t appear too pressed. It 
looks as if he simply caresses a few 
keys from time to time as the notion 
takes him. Yes, you know he is the 
court reporter. But he can’t possibly 
be writing down all that staccato— 
or furious—or mumbling dialogue 
between the judge on the bench and 
the witness on the stand and the 
lawyer in the pit. Is that a sort of 
typewriter he’s got? It makes no 
sound. He must be jotting down 
notes to jog his “‘total-recall” mem- 
ory! Can this be all there is to mak- 
ing a ‘‘verbatim report’’? Is it for this 
easy thing he pulls down these fabu- 
Makes 


perhaps more than the lawyers or 


lous sums for his services? 


the judge, you've heard it rumored. 
Well, $8,000 to $10,000 average, any- 


how. This looks like easy money. 
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“There is pageantry in this setting, certainly ... but 
the reporter’s whole job is to get down on paper all 


“The ease. . 


This job looks dull, but it certainly 
looks easy. 

I have never heard a reporter admit 
to either allegation. The ease is that 
of the virtuoso and has taken long 
hours of practice to acquire. Heifetz 
can look effortless because he has 
mastered his instrument. Joe Louis, 
a master, too, moves with the easy 
grace of a panther. The master of 
the shorthand machine is so steeped 
in his skill that his nimble fingers 
move of their own accord, and the 
result of his long study is a look of 
relaxation. This relaxation is real 
and is, indeed, fundamental to the 
operation. Hence he may be, perhaps, 
allowed the gum. 


Pageantry of Reporting 


Far trom dull, the life of a court 
reporter is spiced with variety. While 
his role may look passive (and es- 
sentially is), he is daily presented 
a variety show whose performers de- 
rive from the upper world and the 
underworld and are renewed almost 
hourly. Their performances are nat- 
ural and spontaneous. They write 
their own scripts. Their foibles and 


.. has taken long 
hours of practice to acquire.” 






VERBATIM 
VARIETIES 


H. Carman Sing 
Armstrong College 
Berkeley, California 


frailties are as diverse as Nature. 
They portray anxiety, maladjust- 
ment, anger, modesty, bravado, no- 
bility, pettiness, insanity, shrewdness, 
humor, tragedy, love, and hate. They 
talk well; they talk badly. Their Eng- 
lish is polished, barbaric, exact, col- 
loquial, broken, confused, profane. 
Their accents are foreign, Harvard, 
East Side, Midwestern, Southern, 
Oxford, hillbilly. They dress in mink 
and in indescribable rags. Their looks 
run from comely to repulsive. 
There is pageantry in this setting, 
certainly, but the reporter has no 
responsibility to improve, interpret, 
or judge. His whole job is to get 
down on paper all that these people 
say. To make this record, he often 
disposes his attention on three sepa- 
rate levels. First, obviously, his ears 
must attend to the words that come 
from the performers’ mouths. Sec- 
ondly, his understanding must at- 
tend to the course of the hearing so 
that he may be able quickly to find 
a passage to refresh someone’s mem- 
ory or get a derailed proceeding back 
on the track. Thus, even during the 
trial, he is a source of reference. On 
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the third level, curiously enough, his 
attention may be on some personal 
reflection, reminiscence, or plan, the 
purpose of this level being to provide 
the inattention so necessary to auto- 
matic writing. It must be understood 
that to write at the speed of speech 
the operation of the machine (or the 
pen) must be an automatic thing. 
But this shorthand virtuoso is not 
confined to a courtroom. He and his 
little 
chair can go 


machine can go anywhere a 
and even farther. Once 
in a while he takes down a state- 
ment on the running board of a car, 
by the side of a river, in the woods of 
a logging camp, at the site of a 
uranium claim. The U. S. Govern- 
ment took him to the Nurnberg War 
Crimes Trials, to the Big Three Con- 
Yalta, to 


Potsdam, 


ferences at Teheran and 
the Allied Conferences at 
Cairo, Casablanca, and Quebec. She 
still takes him around the U. S. A. 
on immigration and labor hearings. 
She set him down in Washington, 
D. C., to report for the Congressional 
Record and for Federal legal actions. 
His face may be seen and his voice 
heard on television sets as he figures 
in publicized hearings like the Mc- 
Carthy-Stevens passage at arms. 
State governments send him around 
on per diems to listen in on compen- 
sation hassels. Private industry trans- 
ports him by plane and private rail- 
road car to get the record on a con- 
ference or hook him up on a three- 
way phone call. The Atomic Energy 
Commission discovered him several 
years ago. Celebrities like Ed Wynn 
make use of him, and social-minded 
dowagers send him along to take 
minutes at an educators’ meeting. 
Lodges, unions, business groups, doc- 
tors, scientists, foresters, florists, 
bakers, ministers, metallurgists turn 
their him to 


spell. 


vocabularies over to 


Careers in Reporting 


Now, how does he get together 
with the assignment? There are sev- 
eral ways. The court reporter may 
(1) work for a judge on a fixed 
salary (writeups are extra). This 
is called an “officialship.” His hours 
are fairly fixed and fairly short, 
with sometimes a long vacation in 
Or he (2) get his 


summer. may 
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assignments through a “reporting 
agency.” Such an agency keeps for 
itself a percentage of the gate but 
saves the the bother of 
drumming up business, renting office 


reporter 


space, servicing a telephone, paying 
messengers and collators. Even here, 
however, he may develop a clientele 
who request him by name, and he 
usually has the privilege of choosing 
his assignment. Some of the agencies 
are nationwide in coverage and pay 
travel expenses (first-class) from 
side to side of the continent. Finally, 
he may (3) free-lance. This way he 
stands to salt away more of the pay 
dirt. He finds his own accounts and 
foots his own He 
therefore, if he likes, elect to work 
in a field for which he has a special 
taste, and he may no longer be ac- 
curately labeled “court” reporter. I 
know one girl with a college and 
nursing background who called on a 
lot of doctors and hospitals, hung out 
her shingle, and is doing famously 


expenses. can, 


in the medical world she knows and 


artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 


SEAL 


By Rick Mason 
Harrison High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Any typewriter art design where 
the horizontal and vertical strokes fol- 
low such a definite pattern that they 
may easily be seen may be called a 
cross-stitch type, or sampler. This 
design is an excellent example of that 
particular type. By superimposing 
"m's" over "x's" the design was given 
a "heavier" look and helped eliminate 
the flatness which is characteristic of 
many samplers. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 


artyping artyping artyping artyping 
artyping artyping artyping artyping 


artyping 


artyping artyping artyping artyping 


loves. Another, having passed the bar 
at one time, chose the city courts. 
Yet another, a legal stenographer, 
good but not speedy enough for the 
courts, put an ad in the paper and 
made far more money and had far 
more fun going from lawyer to law- 


yer and cleaning up backlogs of office 


work, 
Goal — Independence 


All these people are just about as 
independent as it is possible to be 
in this dependent world of ours. 
Theirs is a private profession in its 
own right and an exciting one. While 
the job calls for high skill and close 
application, it is for the most part 
paid for—and well paid for—by the 
hour. The significance of this is that, 
while your work is not all overtime, 
your pay is! The bonus is that in 
the work you do, the places you go in 
the close company of your clever little 
machine, the people you meet, and 
the talk you hear, the variety is 
infinite. 


artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
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though accuracy is much more 
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“Students are proud of their speed, 


important in an office.” 








¢ 

Ruth L. Roberts 
\ Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


ccuracy is of vital importance in 
A: office. How can we show our 
students that this is true? Can we 
show them how to measure their own 
accuracy? Can we prepare them for 
the transition from a learning stand- 
ard to the exact accuracy required 
in an office? 

In a learning situation we do not 
expect perfection. Office managers 
do expect, or perhaps we should say 
hope for, exact accuracy. They have 
to be content with what our students 
will give them. But could we give our 
students better preparation in this 
field of accuracy? 


Separate Accuracy Grade? 


Would it be more meaningful to 
our students—would it provide for 
them a greater incentive—if we gave 
a separate grade for accuracy? Many 
teachers feel that it would help the 
school to train better stenographers, 
secretaries, and clerk-typists if they 
rated accuracy separately. They have 
standards for speed expressed in 
words a minute, and grade students 
on the proficiency they attain. They 
have a separate standard on accuracy, 
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and grade students separately on 
their proficiency in that skill. 
This 


shows students that accuracy is at 


separate accuracy standard 
least as important as speed; it gives 
recognition to the students who type 
rapidly and to the students who type 
a little more slowly, but with much 
greater accuracy; it provides an in- 
centive to work for the 
is so important to 


accuracy 
which future 
careers. 

Various methods of rating typing 
accuracy may be used—net words a 
minute, number of errors allowed, 
percentage of error, or mailability. 

Net words a minute is perhaps the 
most common standard in schools. 
Either a standard deduction of ten 
words for each error is used to figure 
net speed, or a table is used which 
gives a composite grade on speed and 
accuracy. Employment tests may use 
either of these methods. Civil serv- 
ice, for instance, uses a table which 
takes into account both speed and ac- 
curacy. But the result is a composite 
grade which does not indicate how 
much speed and how much accuracy. 


In fact, it does not indicate either 





you grade 


ACCURACY 


in typing 


one clearly. Certainly the student 
who writes 60 words a minute with 
15 errors is not so valuable as the 
one who writes 60 words a minute 
with only 2 or 3 errors. 

Some courses of study state that 
in a timed writing from straight copy 
a student should not make more than 
one error every two minutes. Stu- 
dents could use this as a measure of 
own However, a 


their accuracy. 


stenographer who made an error 
every two minutes would be spend- 
ing most of her time erasing. Also, 
this standard would seem unfair to 
the student who types faster, because 
he would not be allowed the same 
margin of error. A student who typed 
30 words a minute could have one 


60 words, while 


who typed 50 words per minute could 


error every one 
have only one error every 100 words. 

A usable percentage of error in 
rating typing accuracy would have 
to be high. Seventy per cent is con- 
sidered passing in most schools, but 
a typist who made 30 errors out of 
100 words would be worse than use- 
less in an office. Percentages sug- 


gested by various studies indicate 
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that an experienced secretary types 
300 to 500 words before making an 
error. This 
age of 99.07 per cent to 99.8 per cent. 


would mean a_ percent- 
Such a high standard would seem 
impossible. Frustration and tension 
would prevent even the best students 
from reaching this standard while 
they are still in a learning situation. 
It must be remembered that most of 
this phenomenal accuracy came from 
continuous practice, growth in ex- 
perience, and familiarity with the 
job. 

is used for 
but 


stu- 


Per cent of accuracy 
tests, 


their 


the Gregg transcription 


teachers always remind 
dents that the 5 per cent of error al- 
lowed would be unacceptable in an 


Many 


their own standards to 98 per cent 


office. teachers have raised 
and will not even accept 95 per cent 
as passing, 

Mailable quality is a standard used 
in many schools. A certain number of 
stated cent of the 
be mailable. Out of a 


letters of 


letters or a 
letters 
budget of ten 


per 
must 
average 
length, a student must be able to 
seven mailable letters, or 
the 


However, teachers do 


transcribe 
whatever standard individual 
teacher sets. 
not agree on what constitutes mail- 
ability, and in an office one’s own 
standards may vary with the pressure 
of,work or the time of day. Also, 
in an Office it is the entire produc- 
counts, not the number 


tion which 


of letters mailable. 


Solution? 

May I suggest a standard of ac- 
curacy which is meaningful in terms 
of office production, one which pro- 
vides for increasing proficiency dur- 
ing the learning period, one which is 
understandable both to the students 
and to the future employers ? 

Words 


which indicates the average number 


per error is a_ standard 
of words a student typed before he 
made an error. A student who made 
only one error on a 500-word timed 
writing would theoretically have writ- 
ten half of the test before he made 
a mistake. The words per error would 
be 250. This is the accuracy score 
comparable to words per minute for 


spee i 
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If the student made two errors on 
the same length of test, he would 
have written % of the test before 


making a mistake; then another 
third, another error: the last third, 
and was just ready to make another 
mistake when he was “saved by the 
bell” announcing the end of the timed 
writing. His accuracy score would be 
167—% ot the number of words writ- 
ten. The calculation is a simple one of 
dividing the total number of words 
by the number of erors plus one—1 
error, divide by # Ae 3 errors, divide 
by 4; 6 errors, divide by 7. 

In terms of office production this 
score would mean the number of 
words a student could write, on the 
average, before he made an error. 
A student with an accuracy average 
of 167, for instance, would write the 
medium letter of 120 to 150 words 
without error or with no more than 
one correction. This is easily ex- 
plained to the student, and is mean- 
ingful to the employer in terms of 
office production. 

The standard of words per error 
adapts itself easily to the increasing 
proficiency during the learning pe- 
riod. The first-semester student could 
work for an accuracy of 50 words 


per error, the second-semester stu- 


dent should be able to write with 
an accuracy of 100 words per error, 
and the third-semester or the termin- 
al requirement should be 200 words 
per error. Intermediate standards 
might be set for the intervening grad 
ing periods, and would provide for 
the increasing proficiency of students 
in a learning situation. If a point 
system of grading is being used, a 
certain number of points for each 
intervening accuracy up to 50, from 
50 to 100, and from 100 to 200 can 
be established. Or an average of five 
highest tests for each grading pe- 
riod would establish the accuracy 
score for that report. 

Try the use of a separate grade 
for accuracy to show students the im- 
portance of accuracy, provide them 
with a usable standard to measure 
their own work and to report their 
accuracy when they report for an 
employment interview. Students are 
proud of their speed, though accuracy 
is much more important in an office. 
Set a 


will give them something to work for, 


standard of accuracy which 


to be proud of, in this more import- 


ant field. 








By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School -— 
Des Moines, Iowa 








where we ‘placed’ information. 








When amounts of money are transferred from the journal to the ledger in 
a set of books we ‘place’ the information in the correct account in the 
ledger. The posting reference columns gives us the number of the page 
where information has been recorded. These numbers ‘refer us to the place’ 


LEDGER 
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“ul HERE your treasure is, there 

is your heart also” applies in 
general to business teachers as well 
as to other groups. And if some of 
our earnings are invested in the 
common stock of corporations, then 
our interest in corporate operations 
is likely to be increased. As we 
acquire greater knowledge about 
business and corporations, we are 
more likely to have more understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems 
of businessmen and corporations. We 
are more likely to be better teachers 
in such subjects as economics, busi- 
ness organization, and accounting, 
and at the same time improve our- 
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selves in the management of our per- 
sonal financial problems. 

This does not mean that we neces- 
sarily believe in “what is good for 
General Motors is good for the 
nor do we believe that the 





country” 


. our interest in corporate 
operations is likely to be increased.” 





“This wider ownership of common stock 
is an emergence of a ‘people’s capitalism’. 
It is a reflection of our belief in the 
American system of free enterprise and 

in the evolution of the American way of 
life.” 


welfare of the general public or of 
labor should be disregarded. Never- 
theless, what is generally good for 
the business. economy in the long run 
is generally good for the country and 
for us as consumers and citizens. 

Some teachers might say, “Yes, 
we will concede that such statements 
are probably true, and we know that 
buying common stock is probably the 
best hedge against inflation. But how 
are we going to get the money to buy 
stock ?” 

Increased Purchasing Power of 
Teachers 

To-day most of the business teach- 
ers do have more power to buy. Ac- 
cording to the April, 1957, Research 
Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, the median salary of 
urban teachers has increased well 
over 100 percent from 1940-41 to 
1956-57 and over one-third since 
1950-51. The median salary of high 
school teachers in school districts 
over 500,000 population has increased 
from $3106 in 1940 to $6326 in 1956; 
in districts of 100-500,000, from 
$2288 to $5028 in the same time; 
30-100,000, from $2039 to $5135; 
10-30,000, from $1803 to $4866; and 
5,000-10,000, from $1626 to $4496. 
College salaries have increased in 
proportion roughly. These increases 
have been offset to a large extent by 
inflation, and teaching income lags 
far behind other professions, but 
many of us do have a little margin 
to invest that we did not have before. 


Widening Basis of Stock Ownership 

The New York Stock Exchange 
in its 1956 Census reveals a total of 
8,630,000 people owning shares in 
publicly-held corporations, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent since early 
1952. One out of 12 adults now owns 
shares compared with one in 16 in 
1952. This does not include the 1,- 
400,000 persons owning shares only 
in privately-held corporations. AI- 
most two-thirds of the shareowners 





earn under $7,500, with 38 per cent 
earning under $5,000. The median in- 
come of shareowners is now $6,200 
versus the $7,100 in 1952. 

Other trends are: The median age 
of stockholders is now 48, younger 
years than the 51-year 
1952. Women now make 


by three 
median in 
up 52 per cent of the shareholders. 
College graduates make up 30 per 
cent of the shareowners, although 
they are only eight per cent of the 
population, Professional people make 
up 20 per cent of shareowners. Allen 
Felix, Director of Education, NYSE, 
states that there are no reliable fig- 
ures available for specific occupation, 
but estimates the percentage of all 
teachers owning stock is less than 
10 per cent.’ 


1 Letter of July 15, 1957. 


Plans to Buy Stock-MIP 
With the 


disposable income many teachers can 
buy stock now for as little as $40 per 
quarter on a “Monthly Installment 
Plan” which stock brokers have made 
The 
buyer selects a stock, such as General 
Electric or RCA, and every month 
or quarter sends in the amount speci- 
fied to the broker who credits the 
buyer for the shares and fractional 
parts obtainable at the market price. 
The “MIP” is basically the “dollar- 
averaging” formula, which 
long period of years will allow the 
investor to buy at less than the aver- 


small increase in net 


available almost. everywhere. 


over a 


age market price. 

The investor may switch to an- 
other more attractive stock later on 
if he desires, or he may “buy the 
whole market” by investing his pay- 
ments in investment company stocks. 
Sometimes he may decide not to send 
in his installments if the yield is too 
low or the price-earnings ratio too 
conditions 
are Worsening Over the 
years, however, the constant amount 


high, or when business 


rapidly. 


buys more shares at low prices than 


at high, thus for most stocks keep- 
ing down the average cost per share. 


investment Clubs 


Another plan to buy stocks by in- 
stallments and at the same time be 
able to study stocks and the stock 
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market is by joining an “investment 
club”. To-day it is estimated there 
are over 15,000 such clubs. Quite a 
few business teachers in the larger 
cities have statted clubs in recent 
years, some of the teachers acquiring 
their first experience in stock-buying 
this way. A club is usually started 
with ten or more members putting up 
$10 or more each month regularly. 
A stock broker usually acts as ad- 
visor. The meetings are held monthly 
in homes of the members or other 
convenient places. 

Each month a new committee of 
the club studies some stocks in order 
to report to the club and make recom- 
mendations for the monthly purchase. 
The stocks are held in the name of 
the club, each member having an 
equity in all the club’s stocks. If any 
member wishes to invest more than 
the constant sum, he must do it as 
an individual outside the club. Rea- 
sonable precautions such as men- 
tioned under the MIP are followed. 
Any stock broker will give informa- 
tion on the formation and operation 
of these clubs, many of which are 
affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Clubs. 

Some teachers, of 
want to buy shares the usual way 
through a stockbroker. It is important 
to find a broker in whom one has the 


course, will 


greatest confidence as to integrity 
and ability, and then a_ purchase 
should be made only after careful 
study of all the possible sources of 
information and advice. The invest- 
ment officer of your local bank should 
be one of your final advisors before 


a purchase. 


Emergency Fund and Insurance 
Come First 


As business teachers we realize, of 
course, that before we buy stocks we 
should first acquire a bank account 
and U.S. Savings Bonds to provide 
an emergency fund and also secure 
a reasonable amount of insurance for 
protection. If we are also buying a 
home, which often is advisable, then 
we should have built up an equity 
in it of one-half or more before 
buying stock. Circumstances vary for 
each of us as to other income and 
assets, as to dependents and obliga- 


tions, and as to personal objectives, 
but many of us can begin to acquire 
a little stock if we so choose. 


Tax Concessions 


Not only is there good income 
from dividends on most stocks, plus 
the appreciation factor as protection 
against the price-level change, but 
the Internal Revenue Department has 
given a little encouragement to share- 
ownership by making certain con- 
cessions on dividends. Under the in- 
come tax law of 1954 a husband and 
wife are each permitted to exclude 
from income the first $50 of divi- 
dends ‘annually, ($100 if jointly 
owned), and also deduct a four per 
cent credit on dividends beyond the 
$50 or $100. 

It might be mentioned here that 
all the income invested in stocks and 
other savings is a deflationary factor, 
in contrast with the inflation caused 
by the excessive purchase of goods. 


Stockownership Among Business 
Teachers 

After personal contacts with over 
two hundred business teachers in the 
past year, the writer estimates the 
incidence of shareownership among 
them to be close to 20 per cent. Busi- 
ness teachers do have better income 
than the average for all teachers, and 
we are more familiar with business. 
Therefore, it would seem fair to pre- 
sume that in a fair economy with net 
income improving and easier ways 
of buying stock, the incidence of 
shareownership within our group 
should increase considerably in the 
future. 

Keith Funston, in the 1956 Census 
of the NYSE, believes, “ The 
spread of corporate ownership among 
additional millions of people willing 
to undertake the risks of stock in- 
vestments—in return for the rewards 
—is not only a measure of. the coun- 
try’s economic vitality, but an indi- 
cation that the goals of the future, 
which will require enormous quanti- 
ties of risk capital, can be achieved.” 

This wider ownership is an emerg- 
ence of a “people’s capitalism’. It is 
a reflection of our belief in the 
American system of free enterprise 
and in the evolution of the American 
way of life. 
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Owning your 
wn home 


—A consumer unit in business law 
or one in the core curriculum— 


“All of law can be re-vamped along 
newer lines, reshuffling the many tra- 
ditional learnings into a number of 
functional units.” 





he theme of home ownership lends 

itself admirably to a unit that 
is consumer-oriented, since it deals 
with one part of the great American 
dream. Each person thinks at one 
time or another in terms of owning 
his own home. Consequently, the con- 
tent of a unit based on this aspira- 
tion holds the interest of young 
people. 

What is this unit to consist of? 
To answer this question, we should 
abandon the traditional arrangement 
of the law of real property or even 
the newer version, landlord and ten- 
ant. Instead, we should follow the 
young couple that has saved up 
enough money to buy a home through 
the various stages involved from the 
time they make their down-payment. 

We might even go back a step or 
two and consider the economic ques- 
tion, “to buy or not to buy.” The 
various elements that enter into the 
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@ Enpitor’s Nore: The author suggests other topics which 
may be treated in core-curriculum fashion or taught with 
modern techniques in law. Some of them are: obtaining 
a job; buying a car; buying insurance; going on a vaca- 
tion; borrowing money; running a party; going into 
business; operating a checking account. Are you making 
the best use of these topics so closely related to individual 
experiences? If so, may we have your ideas for publica- 


tion in the JBE? 


“The value of having 
an attorney present...” 


important decision can well be the 
subject of study at some point in 
the course of a young person’s stay 
at school. Also, the stages preceding 
the placing of a deposit offer many 
possibilities for consumer education 
via business law. 

A review of basic principles of 
offer and acceptance, principal and 
agent, and the statute of frauds can 
be provided in a meaningful setting. 
The impact of the parol evidence 
rule is ample reason for including 
in the contract the basic terms of the 
mortgage that is to be drawn and 
the date promised for occupancy. A 
distinction between a payment that is 
merely an option and one that is a 
down-payment on the purchase price 
is very much in place. The value 
of having an attorney present at the 
time of purchase or at the time that 
any document or “piece of paper” is 
being signed can be taught function- 








I. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


ally and illustrated by means of many 
actual life situations. 

The various clauses in the usual 
mortgage should be considered, par- 
ticularly those which pertain to fore- 
closure and the grounds for it. The 
newer type of mortgage insurance 
which spares the widow the expense 
of making payments on the mortgage 
entered into by the deceased should 
be popularized. 

Clearing and Closing Title 

The title search is an important 
area in need of clarification. Instances 
of what some title searches have dis- 
closed prove highly interesting and 
most revealing. The law concerning, 
assessments that have been placed 
against the property by local authori- 
ties is very specific; the consumer 
should know this for his own guid- 
ance when entering into a contract 
one form of phrasing will require 
him to invest more cash and will 
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result in a higher purchase price 
than another form. 

The inclusion of a stipulation re- 
quiring the seller to clear all viola- 
tions, liens, and clouds against title 
will be insisted upon by one who is 
informed in the law. The value of 
obtaining a title policy as a protection 
against any defect in title which the 
search failed to the 
economy in getting the policy (which 


disclose, and 
in effect includes a title search) at 
the time of purchase is readily 
appreciated. 

The description of a typical title 
closing with its various adjustments 
for accrued interest, taxes, fuel on 
hand, and unexpired insurance is an 
effective device for correlation with 
bookkeeping and arithmetic. It is 
certainly valuable consumer informa- 
tion to know that one generally has to 
“pay”? more than the agreed price 
because of the various adjustments 
and fees that arise at the title closing. 
The expedient of having part of 
the purchase price held in escrow 
by one of the attorneys can be taught 
as a practical means for consum- 
mating the deal without any further 
delay. 

The physical transfer of ownership 
of a piece of real property according 
to the title closing is an opportune 
point for taking up the “appurten- 
ances” that may be removed by the 
former owner and those that must 
remain on the property. This would 
encompass a functional treatment of 
growing plants and trees, built-in 
cabinets, kitchen appliances and 
fixtures. 

The question concerning the rights 
of the seller’s wife in the real estate 
owned by her husband at any time 
can be considered as a basis for the 
buyer’s insistence that the seller’s 
wife join in the signing of the deed. 
(Obviously, this item would not be 
required in every state.) 

The instruction on 

} 


would not be complete without de- 


title closing 


veloping the need for recording the 


deed in the proper public office and 
describing the procedure that is fol- 
lowed in such recording. The im- 
portant step of having assignments 
on the building’s policies recognized 
by the insurance companies is not 
otherwise, the 


to be overlooked; 
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new owner will find the property 


uninsured. 


Adequacy of Insurance 

The next step is one of verifica- 
tion as to the adequacy of insurance 
coverage on the building. This ques- 
tion is important at all times, with 
the 80 
operative in most areas. It is particu- 
larly important today, with the sharp 


percent coinsurance clause 


rise in building costs since the initial 
writing of the insurance policies and 
with replacement cost being the cri- 
terion applied by the insurance com- 
panies at the time of the loss. The 
advantages of “extended” coverage 
should be explored, as well as the 
desirability of carrying public lia- 
bility insurance for injuries to a 
passerby in front of the site or to 
visitors—both invited and uninvited 
—on the premises. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
new owner should file proper regis- 
tration with the local real-estate tax 
authorities and with the appropriate 
building supervisory and inspection 


agencies created by law. 


Easements 
The law governing easements of 
light, air, and access should be in- 
cluded in this unit, so that the owner 
will know his rights and also the 
rights of others in his property. After 
all, it should not come as a surprise 
to him some seventeen or twenty 
years later that he can be prevented 
from erecting a structure on that 
part of his land on which the public 
has enjoyed uninterrupted passage 

during all these years. 


Laws Affecting Repair and Alteration 
In the making of repairs and al- 
terations on one’s property, a knowl- 
edge of the law is most helpful. Vari- 
zoning laws have been 


ous may 


passed by the municipality. Some 


of these should be considered, as 
well as examples of the basic regula- 
tions prescribed by the local govern- 
mental departments having jurisdic- 
tion over housing, health, electricity, 
gas, and water supply. The need for 
engaging a licensed architect to draw 
up a blueprint that gives recognition 
to all local ordinances and regula- 
tions, and for giving the contract to 


a reliable builder who will file the 
plans with the appropriate govern- 
mental bureau, obtain the necessary 
permits, and secure final clearance 
for the job are basic for any con- 
struction work. 

An understanding of the law gov- 
erning warranties will aid in the 
reading of the terms of the contract. 
In the execution of the building 
plans, one should be vigilant in re- 
specting the property rights of one’s 
neighbor : building even to the slight- 
est degree on the other fellow’s prop- 
erty may have serious consequences. 
In fact, a 
though tragic, cases can be cited to 
the 
encroachments. 


number of interesting, 


illustrate law governing 

A building contract or one calling 
for installation or repairs generally 
provides for payments as the work 
progresses. Agreement on the terms 
becomes necessary so that, if the con- 
tractor proves to be unscrupulous or 
unreliable, there is enough of a bal- 
ance owing to make it worth his 
while to continue with the work. The 
contract should also provide for the 
setting aside of a set sum in escrow 
to assure faithful performance and 
to use as a reserve out of which to 
pay any claims that might accrue 
through the working of the lien law. 
The significance of the proper type 
of notation that is to be made on the 
check issued in final payment should 
not be overlooked. For that matter, 
the advice of an attorney on the 
appropriate type of affidavit to ob- 
tain from the contractor that would 
be effective against the claim of any 
sub-contractor will prove helpful 
and most economical. 

Also, a wealth of material can be 
included on the pollution of streams 
(in rural communities), the matter 
of assessments for public inprove- 
ments, and the survivorship and dis- 
tribution of the property upon the 


owner’s decease. 


Core Curriculum Possibilities 


It will be noted that the foregoing 
presentation offers a frame of refer- 
ence for an understanding of the 
practical law governing real property 
without mentioning anything about 
fee simple, the right of estovers, 
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quitclaim deed, or any of the numer- cost element would deter the do-it- formation for such items as: cost 
ous technical terms and concepts for yourself addict in the pursuit of his of capital inprovements, real-estate 
which the law of real property is leisure-time activities, but it would taxes, interest on the mortgage, as- 


famous. It will also be noted that be an aid to intelligent spending for sessments for local improvements, 
materials suggested here are con- him to know in advance what outlay depreciation, and—if any part of 


fined largely to business law. Where is to be anticipated. the property is income—producing, 
a core curriculum is in effect, various Even typing skill can be utilized income from rent and a pro-rated 
knowledges and skills in the areas in this study as typing a deed, a share of the maintenance expenses. 
of budgeting, filing, arithmetic, type- mortgage, and a bond will have more We can see from the above that 


writing, and bookkeeping can be meaning if the typing parallels the the possibilities for rich, meaningful 
incorporated. study of home ownership in law _ instruction in a unit on home owner- 

In the interest of brevity, mere and/or consumer education. Typing ship are many. The social gains from 
mention of some of the items will the papers should also aid in greater instruction in several units along the 
be made. In budgeting, we have the understanding of the terminology lines of the one described above 
concept of setting aside two sums than might occur if textbook illustra- should be the best recommendation 
each month—one to meet mortgage tions are the only contact with the for such efforts by the schools. Only 
interest and amortization, real-estate papers involved in real estate when several such units are devised 
and water taxes, and insurance pre- exchange. and incorporated into the work of the 
miums; the other to provide for Bookkeeping phases include the — schools, will we truly be able to con- 
maintenance and improvements, such keeping of records that will stand sider education as the social institu- 
as painting, the cost of a new roof, scrutiny by internal revenue inspec- tion that equips young people for 
storm windows, summer screens, ad- tors. The records should provide in- life in a dynamic society. 


ditions to the garden, and oil burner 





repairs. 
Filing knowledges and skills would 
¢ « 
be devoted to the need for and t t 
methods of filing the deed, a copy of y p e W r i a r 
the mortgage, the survey, the archi- 

. : eeecececece 
tect’s plan, real-estate tax and water o00eeeeeeeee 
bills, insurance policies, mortgage mM S €& r y eoeeeeecece 

. : : eeeeceeces 
payment receipts, copies of contracts 
for alterations and improvements on 
the property, receipted bills and can- 
celed checks for each of the above 
items. These may be needed at any 











In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
‘ 8. by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
time and should be available at a If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
moments notice. The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 

The arithmetic skills called into page 122 of the December issue. 


play include such basic problems as 






































































































































» calculation of interes 1s 1 ( COC COC OCI COC ECECEEC OCC OCCU 
een eee een 2 ) YIDVDIDIDDIDIIDIDIIDIDIIDIDIIDIIIIIII 
mortgage and the preparation of a 3 ( COCCCEEOOCOC ELC 
mortgage payment table. For that ; } oi at i} nit 
matter, the answer to the original 6 ) ) )}})))))))))))0)00000)2))2))000)) 

a * aa ok 7 ( COCCCOCCOCEOCCOCEEEECEECOCCC( 
question, “to buy or not to buy,” is 8 ) WV III DDI ID 
a problem that calls for the integra- R )})) Ny SPRITE i} Hh 
tion of economics and arithmetic. 11 ( ( 1a CCOCCCECOCE ECL * ((( 

in teal ange 12 ) ))))) ))))))%)%)))))) 

The do-it-yourselfer will find that 13 ( (C pom (84 Uh qaqaaaat 

. . dZ a 

every project he desires to embark is ! a ) A yivf Nay Eat 
upon calls for the application of = ‘ )))) At } q ye 
arithmetic. A paint job entails the 18 ) — ae )$))))))) 
computation of the number of square po | te PUTA 
feet to be covered, the division of ~ it tf itt ey) 
the area by the coverage per gallon, 2? WEWERAILIAL EL Rh h oh # Oe, 
and the mulitplication of the num- 25 LAGS 

sl a i. ‘ : 26 WELIMLELILELL IS 
ber of gallons by the cost per gallon. 27 LLL 
So it is with the construction of a 25 sama” 


flagstone patio or the laying of rub- 
ber tile blocks in one’s rumpus room, Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 


Arithmetic on all sides! Not that the 
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Riley Rural High School 


Bulletin Board Displays for Bus 








DEVELOP GOOD HABITS FOR 








Editor’s Note: Articles appearing in 
state or college magazines are seldom 
seen nationally. For this reason, the 
JoURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION 
will bring some of these articles to 
its readers in the future. The article 
by Miss Stich first appeared in the 
Business Education Newsletter pub- 
lished by Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. The art work for the 
displays was prepared by J. Warren 
Brinkman 

ULLETIN boards are one of the 

best means of motivating students 
and of re-enforcing the unit being 
taught. They are an essential tool 
for the business teacher who wants to 
do superior work. 

However, most supervisors and 
critic teachers who have the oppor- 
tunity to visit schools all over the 
country lament the poor work done 
on bulletin boards. They report that 
the contrast upon entering a room 
showing good bulletin board planning 
is so great that even a small amount 
of effort is worthwhile. 

Types of Bulletin Board Displays 


There are a number of types of vis- 
ual displays. Each type has a specific 
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place and purpose in the classroom 
program. Some of the major types 
are explained here. 
Pictorial Montage. 
montage provides an overview or 
summary of the content of a unit or 
A collection 


The pictorial 


even an entire course. 
of photographs, pictures, forms and 
drawings, and other illustrations are 
mounted together so as to create a 
single related pictorial idea. 

Poster. A poster may be used as 
(1) a permanent teaching aid—in 
which instance it should be made 
carefully—or (2) a temporary learn- 
ing aid (example : something used by 
a reporting committee )—-in which in- 
stance it may be made quickly, used 
briefly, then discarded. 

In a shorthand class, posters are 
commonly made to show brief forms, 
common phrases, or proper names 
written in shorthand. Large poster- 
size illustrations of the various letter 
styles, or replicas of manuscript pages 
make fine displays for the front of 
transcription or typing classes. 

Project Bulletin Board. The “tone” 
bulletin board is a more lasting dis- 
play that is intended to provide “at- 
mosphere” for the classroom. Be- 
cause the tone display will usually be 
up for as long as three or four weeks, 
it must be prepared with special care. 

Tone displays are used frequently 
in typing, shorthand, and secretarial 
practice classes. They may also be 
used to help stress the intrinsic goals 
of the course such as good grooming, 
pleasing personality, or personal effi- 
ciency. Tone displays are especially 
applicable (1) at each change of sea- 
son, (2) at the outset of the course, 
(3) just after school vacations, or 
(4) at course selection time. 


“Special Goal” Display. “Special 


goal” displays are good motivation de- 
vices—they can be used to achieve 
shorthand speeds, to get accuracy in 
typewriting, or perhaps to get better 
results in proof reading in transcrip- 
tion classes. Ordinarily, they consist 
of appropriately labeled samples of 
students’ work. When using this type 
of display, it is well to show the work 
of the slower as well as the faster 
students. 


A Few Rules to Follow 


No matter how good bulletin board 
display ideas are, there are certain 
guides which should be followed. 
Using these rules will enable the 
teacher to make the most of his ideas 
on those of his students. 

A stapler or straight pins should be 
used to attach the materials. Most 
bulletin board displays are attached 
by using thumb tacks; however, 
thumb tacks are not as good because 
they seem to detract from the object 
displayed. 

To get attention, the bulletin board 
should be located next to the door. 
People entering and leaving the room 
can then see it more easily. 

Color should be used generously. 
If the bulletin board items themselves 
are not colorful, brighten up the dis- 
play with colored letters. 

Use large letters for the caption. 
This enables people to see it from a 
distance. 

Materials should be accurate and 
up-to-date. A bulletin board will fall 
flat if materials are obsolete. 

The display area should be large 
enough for materials to be shown 
without crowding. Don’t let the bul- 
letin board become cluttered ! 

There should be border space at 
the sides of the exhibit as well as at 
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iness Classes 


the top and bottom. Don’t be afraid 
of stubstantial “white” space. 

Bulletin boards should be changed + 
frequently. Remember, variety is the 
spice of life. 

It is better to leave a board com- 
pletely blank than to stick on “any 
old thing.” Haphazard use destroys 
the market. 

Bulletin boards have no standard 
size. The best rule to follow in re- 
gard to size is that they should be 
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“Bulletin boards are an essential tool for the 


business teacher who wants to do superior work.” 
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large enough to contain, without 
crowding, the materials which you 
wish to display, but not so large that 
they detract from the appearance of 
the room or take up space which is 
needed for blackboards, filing cabi- 
nets, or other such equipment. 

The bulletin board in my 
room is constructed of brown colored 
cork. It is framed with brown oak. 

I use two types of lettering. | 
have a set of Mitten’s pure white 
plastiktile letters; these letters are 
very effective because they are eye 
catching. I also use two sets of al- 


class- 
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phabet letters—one set is two inches 
in height; the other set, one inch. 


These alphabet letters are guides 
constructed of brown colored card- 
board which can be used for drawing 
letters in various colors of art paper. 
These letter sets are very convenient 
and inexpensive for use to captions 
on the bulletin board. 

Another device which may be used 
either for display or for visual aids 
while teaching in the classroom is the 
flannel board. Although commercial 
models are available, flannel boards 
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can be made by using plywood or 
masonite, and hinges to make the 
board stand in an upright position. 
Grey colored flannel material can be 
purchased for about 59 cents a yard, 
and two yards will cover an average 
The material that 


size display board. 
is to be displayed can be printed on 
cardboard with a floktite (nylon com- 
bination) covering on the back of the 
Floktite backing is relatively 
also be 


card, 
inexpensive. Pictures can 
mounted on cardboard using the flok- 
tite backing. 
Some Effective Displays 

Here are some ideas for effective 
bulletin board displays. 
Develop Good Habits for Shorthand 

The accompanying 
“tone” bulletin board display which 
can be used appropriately these early 


concerns a 


months in your shorthand class. It 
is labeled “Develop Good Habits for 
Shorthand.” This display may be left 
on the bulletin board for one week or 
more. 

The caption “Develop Good Habits 
for Shorthand” may be in your own 
handwriting, written in jumbo size. 
The “Shorthand Writing Habits” 
may be typed on the display. Red 
streamers lead from each of the four 
points on the copy to the proper 
illustration: Sheet from a shorthand 
pad on which has been written neat 
shorthand, several pictures of foun- 
tain pens featured on the market as 
shorthand pens, picture of a girl 
showing correct position for writing 
shorthand (drawn if you or your stu- 
dents are artistic; otherwise, photo- 
graph or magazine illustration), pic- 
ture of someone reading shorthand 
copy. 

The following “Shorthand Writ- 
ing Habits” should be included: 
Notebook— 

Good quality 

Use better grade of paper 
Fountain Pen— 

Good quality 

Buy a pen that doesn’t scratch 
Take top off pen while writing 
You are pen-pinching while writing 
Position 

Assume a correct position 
Rest your arm on your desk 
Slant your notebook correctly 


Sit properly 
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Suggestion for Improvement— 
Read each assignment three times, to 
build your reading rate 
Instead of reading the complete as- 
signment and then re-reading it, read 
each letter three times and then read 
the next letter. 
Learn the brief forms covered in class 
Give your undivided attention in class 
Relax as you write 
Review 
The Secretary's Day Includes 

The caption could be made in large 
black letters approximately two inches 
high. From current magazines, col- 
ored pictures might be collected of a 
secretary engaged in the office activi- 
ties indicated. This type of bulletin 
board display is useful in a secretarial 
practice class. 
Letter Styles 

The caption can be made from 
plastiktile letters and centered across 
the top of the bulletin board. Each 
of the various letter styles should be 
typed on good bond paper, mounted 
on various colors of art paper, and 
placed on the bulletin board some- 
what as illustrated. Underneath each 
letter it is a good idea to place a typed 
list of students 
should observe about that letter. For 
example, under the semi-block style 


the points which 


of letter using mixed punctuation, one 
could urge the students to observe 
(1) placement of the letter, (2) neat- 
ness, and (3) This 
would be a good bulletin board dis- 
play to be used in typewriting, busi- 
ness correspondence, or shorthand. 
The Telephone 

White Mitten plastiktile letters may 
be used to construct the caption, “The 
Right Way to Answer a Business 
The two people shown 


punctuation. 


Telephone.” 
conversing over the telephone as well 
as the telephone lines may be cut out 
of black art paper. The display is 


mounting cartoons 


completed by 
showing the incorrect usage of the 
telephone. These cartoons may be 
cut out of magazines or drawn by any 
students who have artistic ability. 
This type of display can be used any 
time during the school year and in 
almost any business class. 
Business Machines 

The caption, “New Machines for 
Business,” may be constructed of the 
white plastiktile letters and arranged 
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similarly to the illustration. The pic- 
ture of each machine should be placed 
on the bulletin board as illustrated 
either with a printed description of 
the machine that which 
might accompany the picture or a 
Folders il- 


(such as 


typewritten description. 
lustrating these and other new ma- 
chines may be collected by clipping 
advertisements from magazines or by 
writing directly to the manufactur- 
ers. The machines listed are sugges- 
tive; there are other fine new ma- 
chines which may be used to supple- 
ment those indicated in the illustra- 
tion. 
Grooming 

The caption, 
Job,” may be constructed from white 
plastiktile letters or cut from poster 
paper. The top and side pictures may 
be collected to depict cleanliness, good 
hair grooming, and proper clothing 
to be worn for an interview and while 
Contrasting pictures are 


“Grooming for the 


on the job. 
used on the bottom to point out that 
girls should not wear flashy colors or 
too much jewelry or cosmetics, and 
that boys should refrain from wear- 
ing bright neckties and socks. These 
pictures may be mounted on colored 
art paper and arranged on the bulle- 
tin board as shown. A poster of this 
tvpe would be excellent for the final 
weeks of either a general business or 
a secretarial practice class. 
Social Security 

White plastiktile letters may be 
used for the caption “Your Security 
for the Future.” The illustration of 
a social security card may be 
mounted on green-colored art paper 
and arranged in the center of the bul- 
letin board as shown. The top pic- 
tures illustrate the steps in obtaining 
a social security card. The pictures 
on the bottom may be used for dis- 
playing other literature that may be 
obtained from the Social Security 
office concerning this type of protec- 
tion (for example: who is eligible, 
nature and amount of benefits). This 
display would, of course, be a na- 
tural for the introduction of a unit 
on social security. It would also be 
valuable during the final weeks of 
the school year to serve as the focal 
point for discussion with graduating 
seniors concerning this valuable pro- 


tection. 
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Flint, Michigan 


“While it is neither advisable 
nor possible to analyze the rami- 
fications of all such [research] im- 
plications, certain problem areas 
and key issues which merit con- 
sideration can be presented.” 





he study which has been reported 

in preceeding articles suggests im- 
plications for distributive education 
training not only in New York State 
but throughout the country as well. 
While it is neither advisable nor pos- 
sible to analyze the ramifications of 
all such implications, certain prob- 
lem areas and key issues which merit 
consideration can be presented. 

1. Restatement of Aims and Objec 
tives: In view of the differences that 
exist between accepted standards and 
actual practices, a restatement of cer- 
tain aims and objectives in terms of 
more measurable goals should be un- 
dertaken. A collateral need is a de- 
tailed study of local requirements for 
beginning jobs together with an 
analysis of specific opportunities 
available to qualified retailing gradu- 
ates in each community to aid in de- 
termining the reasons why so few 
graduates continue working in spon- 
soring stores and why so many young 
people appear to leave the retailing 
field completely. 

2. Seasonal Employment Needs 
and Continuity of Work Experience: 
The seasonal nature of retailing will 
continue to harass teacher-coordi- 
nators in their efforts to provide con- 
tinuous work experience for their 
trainees. Ironically, small stores 
which need part-time employees often 
can least afford to keep students on 
their payrolls during slow periods. 
Several approaches to this problem 
are available to teacher-coordinators, 
such as, increasing the number of 
participating stores and the granting 
of a priority to large stores when 
making trainee work assignments ; an 
adjustment in the arbitrary 15 hours 
of work experience required weekly 
to a minimum working hours stand- 
ard based on the actual amount of 
time required to master specific 
job knowledges and skills. In a two- 
year retailing program, first-year stu- 
dents can be assigned jobs of a highly 
seasonal nature which still afford 
good work experience opportunities. 

3. Relationship Between Local 
Employment Needs, Scope of Pro- 
gram Activities, and Student Enroll- 
ments: While at present it appears to 
be the exception rather than the rule, 
periodic local surveys of job oppor- 


tunities should establish the basis for 
determining enrollment objectives as 
well as the nature and scope of pro- 
gram activities. On the other hand, 
mere knowledge of local employment 
needs is of limited value unless full 
scale merchant support is assured. 
Consequently, the appointment and 
proper utilization of a competent 
advisory committee is especially 
important. 

#. Interdependence of Curriculum 
Content and Work Experience: The 
advisability of permitting a student 
to enroll or remain in a cooperative 
training program 


part-time retail 


when he is unwilling or unable to 
work in an approved training station 
is seriously questioned. Such a situ 
ation not only affects classroom 
morale adversely but also deprives 
the student of certain benefits in- 
herent in the work experience phase 
of the training program. The re- 
sponsibility of the 
nator is clear-cut and undeniable in 
this respect. He must develop a suf- 


ficient number of acceptable work 


teacher-coordi- 


station assignments so that all em- 


ployable trainees will be given an 


ample opportunity to obtain the 
needed work experience. Trainees 
who refuse to work or to accept 


changes in training station assign- 
ments should be dropped immediately 
from the program. 

5. Concentration of Training Sta- 
tion Assignments: The present con- 


centration of training assignments 


suggests a greater degree of spe- 
cialized training than is usually 


provided in a majority of the com- 
Tailor-made 


munities. courses re- 
flecting local conditions and _ specific 
needs of students are found infre- 


quently. The apparent and continued 
emphasis on department store opera- 
tions is not easily defended. In the 
classroom, trainees should be as- 
signed to instructional groupings 
which are more closely related to 
work station situations. Any changes 
standards 


and work 


reflected in 


in methods 
should be curriculum 
adjustments. 

6. Use of Specialized Instructional 
Materials and Methods: Although 
teacher-coordinators are well aware 
of the specialized techniques particu- 
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larly adapted to cooperative work 
training, a majority of these people 
prefer to use traditional teaching 
methods and approaches, probably 
because of convenience and famili- 
arity. In order to encourage teacher- 
coordinators to use instructional ma- 
terials and methods well suited to 
retail store training, administrators 
should make it for them to 
schedule field trips; hold job con- 


ferences with students and employ- 


Ca SY 


ers; utilize practice demonstrations 
audio-visual devices by 


flexibility in 


and other 


providing maximum 
teacher and pupil schedules, and by 
furnishing needed facilities, equip- 
ment and supplies. Some teacher- 
coordinators require training in the 
correct use of up-to-date instructional 
materials and methods. 

7. Limited Physical 
Equipment and Supplies: 


equipment 


Facilities, 
Limited 
and 


physical facilities, 


tion and reflect weak support of 
work experience training programs 
by certain school administrators. 
Since all students are not employed 
at jobs where they can apply the re- 
tailing theories learned in the class- 
room, and since many work station 
assignments have limited educational 
value for trainees, the desirability of 
a well-equipped retail training labora- 
tory in the high school is readily 
apparent. From the standpoint of 
facilities, equipment, and _ supplies, 
teacher-coordinators have a right to 
expect the same consideration from 
school officials as that accorded other 
vocational education teachers in the 
high school. It is also obvious that 


many teacher-coordinators need 


greater assistance in the procurement 
and proper use of adequately 
equipped retail sales training class- 
rooms, 

8. Minimum Qualifications for 
Prospective Trainees: The confusion 
that exists regarding the minimum 
qualifications for prospective trainees 
is partly due to prevailing employ- 
ment practices. As long as retail 
merchants are willing to hire un- 
trained individuals for many begin- 
ning positions in their organizations, 
teacher-coordinators will find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to achieve any 
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degree of upgrading in the area of 
recruitment and selection practices. 
This situation is not aided by school 
administrators who strongly encour- 
age expanded enrollments in coopera- 
tive work training programs at their 
schools little regard to the 
quality of student being recruited. 
Standards governing the admission 


with 


of high school students into the co- 
retail training program 
developed and enforced 


operative 
should be 
jointly by school authorities, teacher- 
coordinators, and participating 
merchants. 

9. Refresher Work Experience for 
Teacher Coordinators: In view of 
the widespread need for current work 
experience by teacher-coordinators, 
refresher training provisions for per- 
manent certification should include a 
periodic work experience require- 
ment. School administrators can as- 
sist in promoting such a develop- 
ment by treating work experience 
time as evidence of professional im- 
provement and growth in the same 
manner that summer school attend- 
ance is presently recognized. A simi- 
lar condition exists with respect to 
the problem of getting teacher-coordi- 
nators to write for professional 
publication. P 

10. Curtailment of Coordination 
Activities: Pressure from classroom 
responsibilities, administrative duties, 
and close acquaintance with certain 
participating merchants seem to re- 
sult in less time. and effort devoted 
to coordination work. Because of 
the importance of coordination activi- 
ties to the success of any cooperative 
part-time retail training program, this 
trend should be changed. School offi- 
cials should make coordination time 
available through proper scheduling 
and should insist that the allotted 
time is used for such purposes. A 
teacher-coordinator should account 
for the time he spends away from 
school. Consequently, written coordi- 
nation reports should be required of 
all coordinators. Such reports will 
keep school officials abreast of pro- 
gram problems and progress and will 
furnish the basis for good super- 
vision. In several instances, the pro- 
motion of a teacher-coordinator to de- 
partment head has actually hampered 


effective coordination work. While 
such advancement is noteworthy, it 
should not be accomplished at the 
expense of one of the most important 
aspects of any successful distributive 
education program. 

11. Program Publicity and Public 
Relations Activities: Effective pro- 
gram promotion and public relations 
activities will be developed only if 
teacher-coordinators can rely on and 
obtain assistance of qualified person- 
nel in their communities and in state 
education departments. Coordinators 
can be of assistance in this 
matter by obtaining periodic job per- 
from employers 


great 


formance 
furnishing the basis for evaluating 
student and program progress. Such 
reports can supply the kind of infor- 
effective 


reports 


mation around which an 
public relations program can be built. 
Teacher-training institutions can help 
by providing appropriate pre-service 
and in-service training in this area. 
12. Upgrading the Quality of 
Training Stations: The absence of 
adequate screening procedures in the 
selection of training stations has re- 
sulted in many training station re- 
lationship problems which can _ be 
avoided. Prevailing practices appear 
to encourage a unilateral arrangement 
for the maximum convenience and 
profit to the merchants at the expense 
of the trainees involved. There is 
little likelihood that the quality of 
training stations can be improved 
without the establishment and en- 
forcement of minimum standards for 
merchant participation in cooperative 
part-time retail training programs by 
local advisory committee groups. 
13. Preparation of Work Sched- 
ules or Training Agreements: Many 
of the shortcomings encountered in 
training station practices such as the 
limited opportunity for job rotation, 
weak and ineffective job supervision, 
the absence of periodic job perform- 
ance reports, etc., can be attributed 
to the failure of school personnel 
and participating employers to devise 
a satisfactory training plan for each 
student. The lack of individual work 
schedules frequently indicates that 
many students have never been given 
the status of trainees for prospective 
full time jobs in the organizations 
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concerned. The fault does not lie in 
the refusal of merchants to comply 
with formal work schedules but in 
the failure of school personnel to 
initiate and sell a realistic training 
plan to employers—a plan outlining 
specific duties and obligations of all 
parties concerned; skills and knowl- 
edges to be mastered by the trainee ; 
the sequence of learning experiences ; 
and so forth. 

14, Diversification in Work Sta- 
tion Assignments: The concentration 
of participating establishments with- 
in a relatively few business classifi- 
cations reduces flexibility in work as- 
signments, limits the variety and 
number of full-time job opportuni- 
ties available to trainee-graduates, 
and may result in a program which 
is handicapped by limited community 
support. All major classifications of 
retail establishments should be given 
an opportunity to participate in co- 
operative part-time retail training 
activities so as to stabilize employ- 
ment opportunities and to dispel the 
impression that this program has 
been developed to serve special* 
interest groups in the retailing 
community. 

15. Inaccessibility of Training Sta- 
tions: Inaccessibility of training sta- 
tions is an increasingly difficult prob- 
lem for trainees in many communi- 
ties. Under the circumstances, em- 
ployer criticisms that cooperative stu- 
dents are not available for enough 
hours during a normal working day 
to make their employment worth- 
while appear to be justified. Several 
approaches to alleviate this problem 
are possible; namely, the adjustment 
of school-work schedules to allow for 
more released time; early dismissal 
privileges granted to trainees on the 
basis of time required to reach their 
training stations; provision of de- 
pendable school-to-work transporta- 
tion; and the extension of work per- 
iods from half-day to alternate week- 
in and week-out schedules. 

16. Limited Career Opportunities 
in Certain Training Stations: A con- 
siderable number of participating 
merchants who need and can furnish 
student trainees ample work experi- 
ence have little in the way to offer 
these people in terms of long-range 
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job opportunities in their organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, a store 
without full-time work possibilities 
should not necessarily be deprived of 
student help if the experience ob- 
tained at such an establishment is 
worth-while to the 
cerned and provided that other retail 


trainees con- 
business establishments in the com- 
munity are in a position to employ 
such trainee-graduates on a full-time 
basis. The involved 


when a well-trained employee leaves 


obvious loss 
often serves as a strong incentive to 
the sponsoring store to make every 
effort to keep the individual. 

17. Training Station Commitments 
to Accept Trainees: Without some 
assurance of support from a substan- 
tial number of merchants, a teacher- 
coordinator is severely handicapped 
in planning program activities. An 
important criterion in selecting a 
training station should be the willing- 
ness of the firm to accept a minimum 
number of student trainees annually, 
with ample provision made for un- 
avoidable fluctuations in employment 
requirements. A waiting list of pros- 
pective training stations places the 
teacher-coordinator in an_ enviable 
position and insures a high quality 
of work station assignments. How- 
ever, such a condition will not de- 
velop unless training station selection 
and recruitment practices are im- 
proved. Furthermore, an increase in 
the number of training stations will 
reduce the size of the trainee em- 
ployment obligation fo be assumed 
by any single retail establishment. 

18. Improved Program Evaluation 
Techniques: The time for adopting 
sound program evaluation techniques 
is long While the im- 
portance of a realistic appraisal of 
over-all distributive education activi- 


overdue. 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the, 


ties on a periodic basis is recognized 
by most individuals in the field, state 
education department representatives 
are in a strategic position to initiate 
such action and should demonstrate 
greater leadership in this respect. All 
evidence points to the fact that such 
assistance is not only sorely needed 
but would also be heartily welcomed 
in most communities which offer 
distributive education training. 
Conclusion 

It appears that the impressions ob- 
tained by a majority of the trainee- 
graduates do not furnish sufficient 
incentive to keep them in the retail- 
ing field their 
schooling. While the training of sec- 
ondary school graduates for more 
than limited management or super- 
visory positions is probably un- 


on completion of 


realistic, these young people expect 
more than full time stock work or 
other routine clerical jobs at absurdly 
low pay, comparatively speaking, in 
return for two years of specialized in- 
struction and related job experience. 

School officials, teacher-coordi- 
nators, merchants, and state educa- 
tion department representatives must 
do a more effective job of convincing 
students, their parents, and other in- 
fluential individuals that many of the 
promised benefits of cooperative 
training for retail employment ac- 
tually exist and are available in the 
typical retail businesses of an average 
community. Unless such action is 
taken, the quality of students at- 
tracted to distributive education pro- 
grams will not likely improve; com- 
munity support will continue to be 
inadequate; and a majority of the 
newcomers to retailing work will con- 
tinue to be people who have received 
little or no formal training for their 
calling. 











For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Are there business opportunities for the non-business graduate? How 


much advantage would a one-year stenography elective help these girls? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read about the Du Pont 


academic stenographer training program. 


» 
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my letters 


She has a right to be 
proud of her work. 
Her better-paying job 
didn’t just happen by 
accident. She prepared 
for it by practicing 
competent short hand 
and typing—PLUS the 
consistent use of her 
A.W. FABER 
ERASER STIK 
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With this pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
beauty you erase with- 
out a trace. Whoosh— 
mistakes disappear as 
you remove a single 
letter without blurring 
surrounding letters. 
Pick up a few at your 
stationers today. 





USA.7066 


RASERSTIK 


Which point 
do you prefer? 


MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 


i 


TIK 





AW. Fazer & 


Point with mechanical 
or hand sharpener. 
TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 


stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


AW. FABER 6&SRASER 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 




















ERASERSTIK , 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 
7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ErasErRSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 

7066 and 7066B for those who 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. 


AWMW.Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Newark 3, N. J. 
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Statistics taken from a survey for the 
Institute of Life Insurance by the Univer- 
Michigan show that: 
Americans hold 


sity of 

115 million 
policies. 

About 86 per cent of all American fami- 
lies had some life insurance; 57 per cent 
of all families had every family member 
insured, 

In one out of every four families, at 
least one member had $5000 or more of 
individual life insurance (usually the head 
of the family). 

Of the total 165 million people in the 
U. S. 58 per cent owned individual poli- 
cies issued by life insurance companies, 14 
per cent owned group policies of life com- 
panies, 12 per cent had fraternal or other 
types of policy, 4 per cent held veterans’ 
life insurance (6 million persons). 

City dwellers held more policies and in 
larger amounts than country dwellers. 

Southerners had less insurance and 
fewer policies than the rest of the country. 

Bigger policies were mostly held by 
persons with largest incomes and most 
education. 

Insurance covered 
home in 61 per cent of the 


insurance 


children living at 
families. 


a 


Features of the new Univac II Data 
Automation System are described fully in 
an attractive, profusely illustrated 79-page 
manual published recently by Remington 
Univac Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 

The new Univac II system preserves for 
the most part the basic logical structure and 
self-checking features of Univac I. Fore- 
most among the advanced features of the 
new system are magnetic core storage that 
stores up to 120,000 characters, increased 
operating speeds, increased input-output 
capacity and speed, and greater program- 
ming flexibility. 

A complete guide to the Univac II sys- 
tem, and designed for the needs of both the 
computer specialist and the layman, the 
manual contains five sections: description 
and illustration of all available equipments 
and their function; a non-technical guide 
to the binary number system and the seven- 
place code of the Univac II system; a tech- 
nical description of how the Central Com- 
puter is organized functionally, an explana- 
tion of the system’s entire repertoire of in- 
structions, and illustrations of how the 
computer responds to special conditions. 

A two page fold-out diagram of the sys- 
tem and its peripheral equipment is in- 
cluded. The central computer is shown re- 
ceiving data from a variety of input media 
—punched paper tape, standard 90- or 80- 
column punched cards, and written docu- 
ments—by way of input devices that con- 
vert the languages of these inputs to com- 


puter language. Similarly, the computer’s 
output is seen being converted by output 
devices to printed form, to punched-card 
form and to punched paper-tape form. 

Other features of the manual include a 
chart of the 63 code combinations of the 
Univac II system, a simplified block dia- 
gram of the Central Computer, and a com- 
plete compendium of the conventions, sym- 
bolic’ notation, and instruction codes used 
with the system. 

To obtain a copy, write to Remington 
Rand Univac, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, and ask for U 23. 


a 


The “Is Nots” in determining mental 
health are quite important according to Dr. 
Dana Farnsworth of Harvard and 36 other 
mental health experts. Mental health ts 
not: 

Adjustment under all circumstances. 
This would halt progress. 

2. Freedom from anxiety and _ tension. 

These precede or accompany creativity and 


,self-preservation. 


Freedom from dissatisfaction, for dis- 
satisfaction precedes progress. 

4. Conformity. The mature person is 
relatively free from cultural and personal 
biases. 

5. Constant happiness. In an imperfect 
world, a sensitive mature person is often 
unhappy. 

6. A lessening of accomplishment and 
creativity. Mental health is characterized 
by the ability to use powers more fully. 

Absence of personal idiosyncracies. 
Many of these enrich the life of the in- 
dividual and those who come in contact 
with him. 

8. Undermining of authority. Mental 
health increased ability to use and respect 
realistic authority, but opposes oppressive 
and selfish authority. 





PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


$ 50 THE SPEEDLINER prints without 

ink in_from {t to 5 colors at one 

& TAX time. Takes from post card to 8'2 

x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 

of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per minute. 

You can print 300 to 400 copies from one master. 

This machine is precision built—sturdy—easy to 

handle or store—gives many years of perfect service 

and is fuily guaranteed. It is clean and so easy to 

ee a child can operate one. The Speediiner 

offers you greatest economy and is the finest low-cost 

spirit duplicator you can buy. Hundreds are used 
by schools and teachers throu hout the country. 

Write for free B t today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. £5, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Iii. 
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NOMA has announced two new office 
standards which may be useful to business 
teachers. N4.4 is for the selection and use 
of carbon paper for different purposes, in- 
cluding tables on how to select the proper 
weight and finish to produce various quan- 
tities. It provides for a minimum numbe1 
of carbon papers that will serve useful of- 
fice needs. Included are definitions and 
terminology; standard sizes of typewriter 
carbons; corner cuts; standard quality 
characteristics, such as lack of smudging, 
lack of curling, etc. Also included are spe- 
cifications on the weight, color, coating, 
and number of impressions of pencil, Hec- 
tograph, and one-time carbons. 

N7.1 covers office lighting practices and 
is an analysis of factors that contribute to 
office seeing, It sets up standards that pro- 
vide efficient illumination under given mod- 
ern working conditions. 

Cost of these Standards for the Office is 
25c each. Write to National Office Man- 


agement Association, Box 136, Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 


Neenah Guide to Preferred Letterheads, 
a 32-page booklet with advice on letter- 
head design, and other information, may 
be obtained from Neenah Paper Co., Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin. 


ra 

A free 16-page booklet, The Second R, 
may be obtained from the Handwriting 
Foundation, 1426 G Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. It offers advice to help pre- 
vent writing indecipherable numbers and 
incomprehensible letters. 


ra 

Gates Associates, 11 Commercial Street, 
Rochester 14, N. Y., offers a free illustrated 
Quiet Folder which describes the savings 
that can be made by reducing the noise 
of office machines. It indicates that busi- 
ness losses from noise exceed fire losses. 


ra 

Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., offers a free, 24-page 
copy of The Inside Story of Temporary 
Help, which describes the role of this 
service in business, from typing and stenog- 
raphy to market research, surveys, factory, 
and convention work. 


wv 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., offers a free 14-page booklet, 
Forms for the Nine Key Operations of 
Business: purchasing, receiving, stockkeep- 
ing, production, selling, delivery, billing, 
collecting, and disbursing. 


wv 
Under the relatively new system for 
factoring accounts receivable, the bank sets 
up a centralized charge account depart- 
ment for the area it serves, and with only 
a single account a consumer may buy at 
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any store in the plan. When a charge sale 
is made, the store account is credited by 
the bank and the purchaser then owes the 
bank. 

Financing Retail Credit Sales Through 
Charge Account Banks Plans by Professor 
Robert H. Cole is available from the 
Bureau of Business Management, College 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, for 
$1. He gives a comprehensive study of 
plans already in use with recommendations 
for possible improvements. 


People and Credit is the title of a small 
booklet published by the Illinois Con- 
sumer Finance Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. Con- 
sumer education teachers and teachers of 


business mathematics and general busi- 
ness may be interested in the “story of 
consumer credit in Illinois” told by a 


finance association. 
al 
You can get a copy of his monthly 
bulletin, Letter Logic, by writing Ellis 


Gladwin, Route 2, Torrington, Connecticut. 


i“ 
You can get a copy of Ellis Gladwin’s 
helpful booklet Writing What Comes Nat- 
urally from Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice- 
president, Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
al 
Old Town Corp., 345 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, offers a pamphlet containing 
advice for secretaries on carbon paper 
problems, such as avoiding wrinkling of 
carbons, making carbon last, preventing it 
from tearing, and getting better copies. 
ra 
A practical portfolio of letterhead de- 
signs and business forms may be obtained 
by writing to the Hamilton Paper Com- 
pany, Miquon, Pennsylvania. 


iw 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
offers a free illustrated Guide to Postmark 
Advertising. It includes five pages of ex- 
hibits on all types of business and a page 
of the ten best postmark ads of the past 
three years, chosen from more than 20,000 
ads; also, a section on “How to Prepare 
Postmark Ads.” 


rd 

Aptitests, 31 S. Carpenter Avenue, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, publishes clerical apti- 
tude tests for use by small offices. They are 
designed to assist small firms in reducing 
employee turnover, and saving time and 
money in hiring. Subjects include general 
mental ability, general clerical, office-arith- 
metic, stenographic skills, mechanical adap- 
tability, mechanical comprehension, sales 


aptitude, and personal adjustability. 
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YOUR STUDENTS 
WILL THANK YOU 
FOR YEARS 10 COME 
.. . for STENOGRAPH* 
TRAINING 





The higher shorthand speed your students 
have, the more stenographic and secre- 
tarial opportunities are available to them 

. and with Stenograph machine short- 
hand, there is practically no limit to speeds 
attainable. Why not train your students for 
the best jobs and give them every oppor- 
tunity to raise their level of living? 


You'll find teaching and learning 
Stenograph is faster, much more en- 
joyable. Stenograph appeals to stud- 
ents because it is easier to learn and 
because it puts stenography on a pro- 
fessional level. In fact, you'll find so 
much enthusiasm in Stenograph classes 
that students improve the level of 
their work in related business sub- 
jects. Failures and cost of re-training 
are measurably reduced. 


TODAY, learn more about Stenograph— 
the modern shorthand that students enjoy 
and the skill that insures their future. 








1 

1 Stenographic Machines, Inc. 1 
' Dept. J-158 : 
1 318 S. Michigan Avenue 1 
; Chicago 4, Iilinois ; 
: Gentlemen: Please send details about the ; 
1 Stenograph in high schools. 1 
i i 
1 ' 
i Name ‘ ‘ 
! ' 
i tas ' 
1 Present Position i 
1 ' 
' School ' 
' ' 
' ' 
1 Address i 
t 1 
: City . Zone .... State ; 
APTTTIITITITITITILITLTTrTrTrTeele re. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 





E 
ALBANY pOto 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © (}; 4 
Business Administration, Cler- 

ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 

Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 





BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Resident and Home Study Training in Accounting, 
Secretarial, and Business Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Professionalized Technical 
an 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 





nationally 


known 
business 
schools 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and greater 


responsibility. 
A Narionauy 
ApVERTISED 
INSTITUTION 


The young person who can say, 
nationally known business school", 


"| attended a 
has added a 


permanent pride and prestige to his job qualifica- 
tions which will help throughout his or her life. 

The schools listed on these pages are known to 
business educators and executives everywhere for 
their high achievements in business education. 

It pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 
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AUERSWALD'S 
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E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Sinee (918, offering two-year courses Ay Sopeen Ad- 
ministration, d Exec. See- 
retarial; one-year courses in Recounting, ~ oe = 
Administration and Secretarial. Approve 
Registered Business Institute by the New York “State 
Department of Education. 





"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 

1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
ajors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. 


Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms, Day and 
Evening Session 


— on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 25, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 








INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


Hehnktelialkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ST. 1902 
Standard ond Specialized Courses 
. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING e 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 
Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter 
President 





A Fine School for More Than Sisty Years 


BUTTE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accreditin 
Business Schools, Washington, 
mission is recognized by the U, S. 
Education. 


Commission for 
C., which com- 
Office of 


Established 1890 
Clella L. Scott, President 





“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Offer courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
— require from 9 to 24 months. 

. George, Jr., President 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 








HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business “University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
~Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraske 


oe ee in, ee 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 








HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. « PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 


Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 





HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 
1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


eee 1887 


41 H Adminies ation 
PR ) Office Machine Goarees 
— on Request 
1217 Capitol A 





Houston, Texas 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 
inistra- 
reer aGainistrative, Scoretartal,, Medical  Seerstarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Di ae Courses in Junior 
ie os 

hand, Comptometer and Chaviea!’ —_ oe 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 








re bales 


8B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Bangor Catalogue on Req Maine 





A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 





INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
ein Technician Training 

M. Correll, President 
24S. Pmt St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


Nettleton 





BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


J CHARLOTTE 
bi, NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 





KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


for their careers at 
PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 





SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 
ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


STONE COLLEGE 


92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Havea, Conn. 
STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 
Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okiahome 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 














BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S$, Risinger, President 
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NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


/ SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


two-fold 


+ 


The Linton symbol has a 


meaning— 


TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter will give you more- 
detailed information about the most 
modern, true symbol system of short- 
hand being used in the business world 
today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 

@ LINTON saves administrative 
costs. 

@ LINTON points the way! 


For information write to: 


Linton Publishing Co. 
Box 223 
El Segundo, California 








SEVEN-JEWEL 
PRECISION STOP WATCH 
$U370 
“Start”, “Stop”, and “Continue” 
controlled from crown. Returns 
to zero at side-button pressure 
This 7-jewel watch at 
less than a one-jewel 

price. Only ....... 


$14.50 


ALLIED COPY HOLDERS 
$u353 


QUANTITY PRICES 
| Peace: S| 
51-75 ...55 €8 
76 or more 50 ea 


INTERVAL TIMER 
$U375 


© Extra loud bell. Only $10.45 


4-SPEED PHONOGRAPH 
: $Uu400 
i ideal for both classroom and per- 
sonal use. Plays 7”, 10", and 12 
) records at all four speeds 
ONLY $31.95 
plus shipping charges 


Allied Publishers, Inc. 
4832 N. Lincoln Ave. 201 Lambert Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Long Beach 3, California 
Central Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TELEVISION 
AS A MEDIUM OF LEARNING 
TYPEWRITING ... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by WILLIAM ROBERT PASEWARK 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock 


That television is an effective medium 
for learning typewriting was the con- 
clusion of an experiment with 44 stu- 
dents in beginning typewriting at Michi- 
gan State University. 

At the end of the semester, a group 
of 22 students who received telecast 
instruction typed significantly faster on 
a timed writing test than did a matched 
group of 22 students who had conventional 
instruction. They also typed with fewer 
mean errors, but the differences were not 
statistically significant. Conventional stu- 
dents had fewer mean errors than tele- 
students on the production test at the end 
of the course, but the difference was not 
statistically significant. 

The telestudents were generally superior 
to conventional students in both speed and 
accuracy on periodic timed writing tests. 
The pattern of achievement for both sec- 
tions, however, tends to be similar. Tele- 
students typed faster than conventional 
students on all the nine timed writing 
tests given throughout the course. This 
superiority was statistically significant on 
five of the tests, including the last three. 
Conventional students typed with slightly 
fewer errors than telestudents on the first 
two timed writing tests. On the last seven 
timed writing tests, telestudents typed more 
accurately than conventional students. In 
no tests, however, were the differences 
significant statistically. 

Both conventional and experimental sec- 
tions followed the same course of study 
for 48 lessons of 50 minutes each, all of 
which were taught by the investigator. 
There were no instructors regularly as- 
signed to the experimental section; their 
instruction was via telecast transmitted 
simultaneously on an open circuit to the 
public. 

The study also includes chapters on 
“Telecourse Administration and Teaching” 
and “Some Psychological Implications of 
Learning Through Television.” 

A syllabus used for the telecourse and 
a kinescope (16 mm., black and white, 
sound) of a typical lesson are available 
from the University of the Air, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The study has been published by the 
Bureau of Business Research, Michigan 
State University. A microfilm of the thesis 
may be obtained from Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A SELF-TEACHING MANUAL ON 
COLLEGE NOTE TAKING WITH THE 
AID OF SHORTHAND ... 


Ed. D. Document 
Columbia University 


by ALICE LAVERGNE HOLST 
Pacific Union College 
Angwin, California 

The problem concerned itself with 
the preparation of a self-teaching man- 
ual by which college students could 
learn how to take effective notes, using 
an alphabetic shorthand for all com- 
mon words. 

Three aspects of the note-taking 
problem were considered especially in 
the planning of the manual. (1) Most 
class and reading notes are taken in 
longhand, which is laborious and time- 
consuming; (2) shorthand, as ordinarily 
taught, does not solve the note-taking 
problem because shorthand students 
tend to write verbatim notes, and they 
often find it necessary to transcribe 
their notes for quick review; (3) al- 
though there are many suggestions for 
taking effective notes in the how-to- 
study literature, these have not been 
collected in self-teaching form for the 
student to use. 

The material appearing in this study 
was used experimentally in various 
forms by three volunteer classes of 
college students. Principles of skill 
building suggested by Odell, Stuart, and 
Davis were used as guides in the de- 
velopment of the manual. A list of 
characteristics of self-teaching manuals 
was determined for the project. This 
list was used as a guide in planning 
matters of style and format. 

The self-teaching manual contains 
thirty lessons that will require approxi- 
mately thirty hours of study and prac- 
tice. Early lessons introduce’ simple 
note-taking information, such as what 
bibliographical data should be recorded. 
Later lessons teach the skills of sum- 
marizing and _ outlining. Note-taking 
suggestions are illustrated by actual 
notes of good students. 

Forkner Shorthand, an _ alphabetic 
system, is taught in the manual along 
with the note-taking suggestions. The 
shorthand vocabulary in the manual is 
limited to the one thousand most com- 
mon words in the Horn word count, 
with words of highest frequency given 
in the first lessons. Because the vocabu- 
lary is limited to common words, and 
because the shorthand is easy to read, it 
is not necessary to transcribe the notes 
in order to review them quickly. An ap- 
pendix to the manual includes a key 
to all exercises, a summary of short- 
hand principles, the shorthand vocabu- 
lary of the manual, and an annotated 
bibliography of study helps. 
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A STUDY OF THE JOB REQUIREMENTS 
OF SELECTED BUSINESS OFFICES IN 
THE GREATER PHILADELPHIA AREA 
AND THE BUSINESS CURRICULA OF THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF TEMPLE UNI- 
VERSITY ... 


Ed. D. Study 
Temple University 


by WILLIAM FERRIER SASSAMAN 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

To ascertain job particulars that had 
bearing on the program of business 
studies at the Community College of 
Temple University and to evaluate its 
business curricula in basic business and 
secretarial studies, questionnaires were 
sent to: (a) selected business firms in 
the Greater Philadelphia area, (b) all 
the business graduates from 1950 to 
1955, and (c) their employers. The 
responses were 42.2, 50.6, and 58.2 per- 
cent respectively. 

The principal outcomes were: (1) the 
job requirements of the business com- 
munity served by this Community Col- 
lege were being met; (2) the majority 
of the business graduates felt that the 
business curricula were adequate; (3) 
these curricula were approved by the 
selected business firms and by the em- 
ployers as suitable preparation for be- 
ginning workers in accounting, secre- 
tarial work, selling, and general clerical 
work; (4) every one of the business 
courses rated as essential or useful by 
a majority of those surveyed was a re- 
quired course in the business curricula 
of the College; the few exceptions were 
electives for all business students; and 
letter writing, business 
arithmetic, and filing were considered 
as either essential or useful for office 
workers in all four occupational classi- 
fications. 


(5) business 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION FOR 
MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH OF GOD... 


Ed. D. Study 

Columbia University 

by HAROLD F. LINAMEN 
Anderson College 
Anderson, Indiana 


The preparation of a handbook that is 
designed to assist ministers with their busi- 
ness-related activities entailed the following 
four steps: (1) developing an unstructured 
questionnaire on which ministers could re- 
cord their business-related activities, (2) 
sending the questionnaire to ministers of 
the Church of God, asking them to list 
business-related activities that they per- 
formed as ministers, (3) constructing a 
check-list of possible topics based on the 
items reported in the questionnaire, and 
(4) asking a “jury” of competent ministers 
to indicate which of the items in the check- 
list should be included in the handbook. 

To assemble information pertaining to 
the activities selected for inclusion in the 
handbook, recourse was had to interviews 
with (1) officers and employees of the 
boards and agencies of the Church of God 
and (2) professional men and specialists 
who were familiar with the problems of the 
ministers of the Church of God. Other 
sources of information included field trips; 
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participation in such activities as fund rais- 
ing, preparing budgets, business meetings, 
and auditing records; correspondence; and 
reference materials in libraries. 

The content of the handbook deals pri- 
marily with the business activities of the 
church as they affect the work of the min- 
ister; however, some reference was made 
to the personal activities of the minister. 
The handbook is intended to be used as a 
reference book for practicing ministers and 
as a textbook for theological students. 


THE EFFECT OF EMPHASIZING PRODUC. 
TION TYPEWRITING CONTRASTED WITH 
SPEED TYPEWRITING IN DEVELOPING 
PRODUCTION TYPEWRITING ABILITY... 


Ph. D, Thesis 
University of Pittsburgh 


by THOMAS JAMES CRAWFORD 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


In a study covering one academic year 
and involving eight different classes, the 
groups taught by the production-emphasis 
method acquired significantly greater pro- 
duction ability than did those taught by 
the speed-emphasis method. The levels of 
performance in production typewriting were 
consistently and appreciably lower than 
those in net stroking. Level of skill in net 
stroking was not necessarily indicative of 
the ability of a typist in production type- 
writing. 

Skill in net stroking did not automatically 


transfer to production typing; after spe- 
cific instruction in production activities, 
however, production performance showed 
appreciable improvement. As a_ general 
trend, typists with the highest net strok- 
ing rates tended to gain more in produc- 
tion than those with the lowest scores. 
Three out of eight classes, however, were 
exceptions. 

The nonspeed group gained more in one 
semester, and almost as much in the other, 
in net stroking skill as the speed-emphasis 
group. There were significant gains between 
groups in net performance skill. The pro- 
duction-emphasis groups greatly surpassed 
the speed-emphasis groups in the acquisi- 
tion of related information. Relationships 
between production gains and selected fac- 
tors proved to be inconclusive. As a gen- 
eral observation, though, it may be con- 
cluded that the production-emphasis method 
is decidedly superior to the speed-emphasis 
method for developing comprehensive type- 
writing ability. 

The groups participating in this experi- 
ment were equated on six factors: (1) 
production ability, (2) net stroking rates, 
(3) net performance rates, (4) related in- 
formation, (5)@ACE psychological scores, 
and (6) reading comprehension. To afford 
comparisons between group performance 
and individual achievement, were 
matched individually on four criteria: (1) 
production ability, (2) net stroking rates, 
(3) age, and (4) sex classification. Per- 
formance were administered at the 
beginning and at the end of each semester, 
and the differences in performance were 


testees 


tests 


analyzed statistically. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED 


First-Year Course, Second Edition 
and 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED 


Advanced Course 


By Freeman, Hanna, and Kahn 


A new edition of the popular first-year text, and a completely 
new second-year text. Designed to make bookkeeping easier 
to teach and easier to learn, enabling students to reach 
higher achievements of learning. 


SUPPORTING MATERIALS INCLUDE: 


Workbooks, Practice Sets, Objective Tests 
Teacher's Manual and Key 
Filmstrips 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Dalias 2: 501 Elm St. 
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teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 











BUSINESS EDUCATION AND TELEVISION 


As a business teacher I envy the great 
teaching opportunities that television has 
brought to other educational areas. Art, 
literature and studies teachers can 
draw with little effort upon the daily pro- 
grams that students watch. Never before 
has history been made so easily available. 
Where does business education stand in this 
new era of educational television? We are 
not even on the threshold of realizing any- 
thing like the contribution that commercial 
television has made to other areas of edu- 
cation. We cannot, except ingrare instances 
utilize the daily programs. There are, of 
course, some instances where films shown 
on commercial television have been those 
we might like to show in our classrooms. 
For example, during a four month period 
last year two films that have been reviewed 
in this column, and recommended for class- 
room use, were shown on television hun- 
dreds of times. “The Story of a Main 
Street Merchant” (presenting retailing as 
a career) had 655 showings. “American 
Portrait” (depicting salesmanship as it has 
through the years) had 921 


SC cial 


developed 
showings. 

True these showings may not have coin- 
cided with your lesson planning, but, one 
day the problems of booking a film and 
arranging the equipment and classroom for 
projection may be done away with by the 
click of a television switch. Until some 
pioneering efforts have been made speci- 
fically to fit educational television into 
business education, however, we are likely 
to remain interested bystanders of this 
rapidly advancing educational technique. 
This is not to say that some attempts have 
not already been made to utilize television 
in business education. As early as four or 
five years ago, a demonstration on produc- 
ing a television play about job interviewing 
was presented at a business teachers con- 
vention. Similar attempts have been made 
since, but there has been no organized ef- 
fort to exploit the potentials of television 
in business education. 

Television for many areas of education 
is the teaching technique of the future, and 
we must admit that there is something at- 
tractive about the thought of one expert 
teacher “meeting” thousands of students 
during a single television hour. We have 
heard of widely publicized instances where 
university credits have been offered to 
thousands of students for participation in 
literature through television classes. While 
nothing so large scale has been attempted 
in business education, experimentation has 
been made as to the effectiveness of teach- 
ing some business subjects through tele- 
vision. Such efforts are to be highly com- 
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mended for they may well lay the founda- 
tions for a new era in business education. 
For example, a study of “Teaching Type- 
writing Through Television” was done 
during 1954 by Dr. William Pasewark at 
Michigan State University. The study was 
described in a release from East Lansing 
as follows: 

One section of 22 students was taught 
beginning typewriting in a _ conventional 
classroom situation, A matching section of 
22 students was taught by television with- 
out the presence of instructors in the re- 
ceiving rooms. 

The conventional classroom had _ light 
grey walls with a white acoustical tile 
ceiling, was well lighted, ventilated, and 
the students had metal posture chairs and 
desks which could be adjusted for correct 
height and posture. 

Each of the six television receiving 
rooms was painted a different color: Pale 
yellow, bright yellow, powder blue, green, 
beige, and grey. The lighting in these rooms 
was not as good as that in the conventional 
classroom, there was trouble with glare on 
the television screens, and there were rather 
violet temperature fluctuations in the rooms. 

The telestudents were provided with 
wooden desks and straight-back wooden 
chairs that could not be adjusted and were 
often too high or too low for what is 
generally considered good typewriting 
posture. After students had been taught to 
typewrite all letters of the alphabet, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pasewark, the conventional 


and experimental sections were admin- 


istered the same series of nine three minute 
timed writing tests and the same produc- 
tion test. 

Despite the rather adverse physical con- 
ditions under which they were working, the 
telestudents did better than the students in 
the conventional classroom section. 

In test No. 1. they averaged 19.86 mean 
words a minute as against 16 words a 
minute. In test No. 9. the conventional 
students averaged 29.27 words a minute— 
the telestudents 35.1 words a minute. Also 
on test No. 9 the proportion of errors to 
words a minute was 13 per cent for those 
taught by television—20 per cent for those 
taught in the classroom, 

The telestudents typed faster on all nine 
of the timed writing tests and this superi- 
ority was statistically significant on five 
of the tests including the last three. The 
conventional students typed with slightly 
fewer errors than the telestudents on the 
first two time writing tests but were less 
accurate on the last seven. 

On the production test given at the end 
of the course the difference between the 
performance of the two groups was not 
statistically significant. 

Dr. Pasewark concluded that: 

1. Students’ typewriting performance at 
the conclusion of a beginning typewriting 
course taught through television was supe- 
rior to that at the conclusion of a com- 
parable course taught by conventional 
methods. 

2. Students’ pattern of  typewriting 
achievement in a_ beginning typewriting 
course might through television tend to be 
similar to that in a comparable course 
taught by conventional classroom methods. 

3. There is no significant difference in 
student’s ability to use typewriting skills to 
complete a production test in a beginning 
typewriting course taught through tele- 
vision, as compared with students’ ability 
to use typewriting to prepare identical 
material in a comparable class taught by 
conventional classroom methods. 

Copies of the 64 page research mono- 
graph by Dr. Pasewark, in which he de- 
scribes his study more fully, are available 
from Michigan State University’s Bureau 
of Business Research for $1.50 each. 


ARMED FORCES FILMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


As teachers we must concern ourselves 
with the whole school life of a student and 
not narrow our vision to the limits of our 
own subject-matter area. It is with this in 
mind that a section of the column this 
month is devoted to general information 
films and only incidentally to the applica- 
tion of films in the business class- 
room, 

There is a comparatively easy solution to 
the problem of providing film programs for 
lunch-hour recess or for special assembly 
days. The solution is particularly attractive 
because these programs may be provided 
without expense. A letter addressed to 
the Department of Defense, Office of 
Public Information, Pictorial Branch, 
Room 2-E 777, Washington, D. C., will 
bring you a copy of a film catalogue which 
lists over 90 pages of films that are avail- 
able to you without charge. The Depart- 
ment of Defense states the following 


such 


conditions: (1) No admission or other fees 
of any sort may be charged in connection 
with the showing of Armed Forces Films; 
(2) No portion of the film may be repro- 
duced, edited, altered, or cut in any man- 
ner; (3) Films must be shown with sound 
projection equipment and qualified oper- 
ators must be provided by the borrower; 
and (5) Films must be returned, postage 
prepaid, no later than 48 hours after the 
final showing. 

The films available are varied and can 
serve a variety of objectives in your school. 
Those which are described here have been 
selected at random to illustrate some of 
the items listed in the catalogue. 

A Charm for Kitty is a 14-minute 
colored film that describes in a dramatic 
way the life and work of an Air Force 
nurse. Through the eyes of a young nurse 
graduate, we see the preparation for be- 
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coming an Air Force flight nurse and live 
some exciting experience with the film’s 
heroine. 

A Look Ahead is a 27-minute film, and 
A Look at Your Army is a 12-minute film 
both of which are concerned with the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of an army 
career. These films and the one on nursing 
described previously might be used in guid- 
ance sessions. 

Stay in School is the title of a 20-minute 
film that urges students to think carefully 
before they leave high school or college for 
military service. It stresses that enlistment 
is not the solution to a person’s problems. 
The military services are in need of mature 
thinking, well educated men. This film ap- 
pears to have some value as a guidance 
tool. 

Guided Missiles is a 26-minute film which 
is sure to interest budding scientists among 
your students. This film deals with the 
place of guided missiles as effective weap- 
ons of modern warfare. It includes dra- 
matic shots taken in the stratosphere which 
clearly indicate the great advances that 
have been made through recent research. 
The latest developments, principles of 

operation and specialized training required 
to handle these missiles is also included. 

An information film section of the cata- 
logue included films on Canada, Austria, 


the Benelux countries, Greece, Great Bri- 
tain, Alaska, Panama, and the Soviet 
Union. 


rhere are 42 films entitled Armed Forces 
Screen Magazine in which the topics (given 








as newsreel reports) vary from the 1952 
fighting through the 1956 portable TV 
camera and experimental one-man flying 
machines. 

As we indicated previously, some of the 
films have possibilities for use in class 
work. One film, for instance, is entitled 
Small Business and the Air Force. It is a 
20-minuie film that shows two small busi- 
nessmen who personify the right and the 
wrong way to go about getting a Govern- 
ment contract. There is a 19-minute film 
entitled Quartermaster at Work that could 
be utilized in a consumer education class 
for it shows how members of the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps test food and 
clothing to assure the American soldier of 
the finest diet and the best fitting apparel 
available for various climatic conditions. 

Your Boss is another film that follows 
a secretary from her office job to her en- 
listment and assignment in the WAVES. 
It demonstrates the differences in office pro- 
cedures between military and civilian em- 
ployment. 

Dividends for the Future may be of in- 
terest to consumer education classes as it 
devotes 18 minutes to describing the man- 
the public benefitted 
through the development of civilian by- 


ner in which has 
products of the Air Force Research and 
Development Program. Examples given 
electric blankets, synthetic fabrics, 
precision cameras, etc., The story of in- 
dustrial cooperation with the Air Force is 
dramatically presented. 


are: 





PERSONNEL SUPERVISION FILMSTRIP 


Examining The Will To Work is a 14 
minute, color, sound slidefilm developed to 
help supervisory personnel gain new un- 
derstanding of the factors that stimulate 
people to better job performance. This film- 
strip was originally produced for use by 
the Esso Standard Oil Company, but it is 
now being offered for sale together with 
an integrated Trainer's Guide 

The filmstrip appears to be appropriate 
for graduate courses in business organiza- 
tion and management as it covers some of 
the recent findings of management special- 
ists on how workers can be helped to climb 
to higher levels of job performance and 
satisfaction. Leadership skill in creating 
favorable job climate and the importance 
of group attitude are stressed in the film- 
strip. Consideration is given to the personal 
relations of the supervisor with each of his 
employees. The point is made that super- 
visors with the highest production records 
are “employee centered” rather than “pro- 
duction centered”. 

The Trainer's Guide that 
the filmstrip includes a script of the film- 
strip and an outline of the most important 
points of the strip with questions for 
discussion. The filmstrip and guide are 
available for sale only through Henry 
Strauss Distributing Co., 31 West 53 
Street, New York 19, New York. The 
filmstrip and integrated Trainer's Guide is 
priced at $75. Previews are available on re- 


accompanies 


quest. 








Ready for your classes... 
The NEW 2ist Edition 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


“Easier to teach" and "easier to learn" are terms that 
really describe this latest edition of a book that has 
been truly a masterpiece in the classroom for fifty-four 
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years. There is a carefully pl 


theory, drill, and practice. Theory is presented smoothly 
with emphasis on simple vocabulary and shorter sen- 
tences. A wealth of pertinent illustrations, with color 
for emphasis and realism, shows the student how the 
principles are applied. Adequate drill is provided to 
assure a mastery of debit and credit theory. Ample 
practice is provided through a wealth of exercises, 


problems, projects, and practice sets. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 














A Salute To... 


. .. Hamden L. Forkner, Sr., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recipient 
of the 1957 John Robert Gregg Award 
in Business Education. This annual 
award includes a citation in testimony 
of the recipient’s contribution to busi- 
ness education and a cash gift of $500, 
both supplied by Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


. . . M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of 
King’s Business College,. Charlotte, 
North Carolina, who has been elected 
president of the National Rehabilitation 
Association and who recently completed 
his term as president of the NBTA. 


Gregg Div. of Northwestern U. 
School of Bus. To Be Terminated 

The operation of the Gregg Division in 
the Northwestern University School of 
Business will be terminated August 31, 
1959, the University has announced. This 
decision is in line with the development of 
a new school of business curriculum and a 
growing emphasis on the school’s Evanston 
campus programs. 

The Gregg Division, which has offered 
both day and evening study programs for 
secretaries and reporters, is located in 
Wieboldt Hall on the University’s Chicago 


campus. It was originally Gregg College, 
which was established in 1896 and was 
given to Northwestern University in 1952 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

According to the University announce- 
ment, the 1959 termination date was set 
to permit current students to complete their 
course of study. No new enrollments will 
be accepted. The methods seminars for 
business teachers, which have been offered 
each summer on the Chicago campus under 
the joint auspices of Northwestern and the 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, will be offered as usual this 
coming summer. 


Televised Course in Bus. Educ. 


Mary C. O'Toole, assistant professor and 
co-ordinator for business teacher. training 
at Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts, originated and is teaching this 
year the first televised course in business 
education to come from Boston’s Channel 
2. The class called, “Let’s Learn to Type”, 
is programmed on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday of each week at 7:45 p.m. 
Channel 2’s bulletin describes the class as: 
“A practical step by step instruction for 
beginners including demonstrations and ex- 
ercises for home viewers.” To date, Chan- 
nel 2 authorities report an andience parti- 
cipation in the thousands, with a large per- 
centage of the viewers purchasing the text. 





APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





Charles Blagdon, a former teacher at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, is 
now on the faculty of Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo. 


Mary Margaret Brady, formerly on 
the staff at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, has joined the faculty of 
Southern Lllinois University, Alton 


Residence Center, as associate professor 
of secretarial science. 





Luther Brock has resigned his posi- 
tion at Western State Teachers College, 
Canyon, to join the staff of Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


E. M. Douglas has retired as presi- 
dent of Madison Business College, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and has been succeeded 
by Fred J. Broker, who joined the school 
in 1930 and became a partner in the 
corporation in 1950. Otto J. Madland, 
who joined the teaching staff in 1949 
and became a partner in 1950, is the 


new executive vice-president. 
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Clinton M. File has been named act- 
ing head of the Department of Business 
at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
succeeding Robert L. Thistlethwaite. 
Before going to NIU in 1956, Doctor 
File was on the faculty at State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Wade Hall, a former teacher at Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, is now 
on the faculty of University Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Gerald W. Maxwell has resigned his 
assistant professorship at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, to accept a 
similar position at San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. 


Charles Peterson has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 


Estelle S. Phillips has resigned as di- 
rector of curriculum for the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia. Be- 
fore she became supervisor of business 











education for the Washington Public 
Schools and director of curriculum in 
1955, she served as assistant principal of 
Woodrow Wilson High School in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


G. Henry Richert has been granted a 
leave of absence from his position as 
Program Specialist for Distributive Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education. He 
has accepted an appointment for a mini- 
mum of one year as professor of busi- 
ness administration from the University 
of Maryland, in which position he will 
teach courses in business management, 
marketing and _ related subjects to 
American military personnel stationed 
in several European areas. Mrs. Richert 
plans research observation and study in 
her field of remedial reading instruction. 
Their European address is: c/o Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Zengerstrasse 1, 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


David Robinson, a former member of 
the faculty at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, is now teaching at 
the University of Arkansas, Fayettville. 


Frank Reyerson has left the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky, 
to accept a position at Michigan State 
University. 


Lucian Spataro has resigned his posi- 
tion at Louisiana State University, 
Fayetteville, is now a member of the 
faculty at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


George J. Spears is acting director of 
the junior college recently opened in 
Albany, New York, under the auspices 
of Russell Sage College. He is also 
director of the college’s evening divi- 
sions in Albany and Troy, and associate 
professor of business writing. 


Robert L. Thistlethwaite, formerly 
head of the Business Department at 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
has been made associate dean of instruc- 
tion, in charge of liberal arts, sciences, 
fine arts, and practical arts. He went to 
DeKalb in 1954 from Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb. 


J. M. Trytten has been made a full 
professor at the University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor. 





En Eee 
RECENT DEATHS 
Zee ee 


Eugenia Keleher, vice-president and 
cofounder of Western School for Secre- 
taries, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Rolland H. Meffert, director of busi- 
ness education in the Des Moines, Iowa, 
city schools. 


Sammuella Totty, head of the Com- 
mercial Department at Southern Uni- 
versity, Southern Station, Louisiana. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 





The new president of the American 
Business Writing Association is Erwin 
M. Keithley, University of California, 
Los Angeles. Francis W. Weeks, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is secretary-treasurer. 

The vice-presidents of the group are: 
Doris Sponseller, Ohio University; E. 
Glenn Griffin, Purdue University; K. 
Baker Horning, Oklahoma University; 
Frank J. Devlin, John Carroll Univer- 
sity; Richard C. Gerfen, Northwestern 
University; Sally B. Maybury, Univer- 
sity of Vermont; Ernest D. Hedgcock, 
Texas A. & M. College. 


The Southwest Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association held its 
annual convention at St. Paul High 
School, San Francisco, November 30, 
1957. Sister Mary Gregoria, principal of 
St. Mary High School, Chicago, was the 
principal speaker. Fred Cook, head of 
the Business Department of Teacher 
Training, Stanford University discussed 
“What Teachers Should Know”. 


Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected president Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate 
professional fraternity in business educa- 
tion, succeeding Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Other officers of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, elected at the recent meeting of 
the National Council, are: Frank Hern- 
don, Mississippi State College, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, vice-president; Frances 
Saunders, Edgewater High School, Or- 
lando, Florida, secretary; John Binnion, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
treasurer; Ruth Anderson, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, executive 


secretary; Irene Place, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, His- 
torian. 

John S. Dooley of Brighton, Massa- 


chusetts, High School will be general 
chairman of local committees for the 
6lst Annual Convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, it has 
been announced by Paul Boynton, 
E.B.T.A. president. The convention will 
be held April 3-5, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. The Theme of the convention is 
“Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion (Our Members Present Their View- 
points ).” 

Working with Mr. Dooley will be the 
following local committee chairman from 
the Boston area: Administration, Thomas 
LeGuern, Dedham High School; Banquet, 


Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High School; 
Church, Edward J. O'Callahan, The Wynd- 
ham School, Boston; Goodwill -Ambas- 


sadors, Colleges, Francis G. Lee, Boston 


College School of Business Administra- 
tion; Private Schools, Parker J. Dexter, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston; Public 


Schools, Helen F. Burns, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, High School; Teachers’ 
Colleges, Bruce F. Jeffery, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Teachers College; Hospitality, 
Antonette E. DiLoreto, Boston College 
School of Education; Printing, Louis 
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Musco, Air Age Schools, Boston; Prizes, 


Harold Shapiro, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston; Publicity, 
Thomas Morison, Bentley School of Ac- 


counting and Finance, Boston; Registra- 
tion, lah Heath and Carla Paaske, Co- 


Chairmen, Boston University School of 


3usiness Administration; Social, Ruth 
Hiatt, Wakefield, Massachusetts, High 
School. 

John Binnion, University of Denver 


and Gerald Porter, University of Okla- 
homa, co-chairmen of the program com- 
mittee for the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education convention, 
have arranged an interesting program 
for the meeting. The Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago will be the meeting 
place and the dates for the convention 
are February 20-22. 

At this time there will be 
and related programs of the NABTE, 
the U.S. Chapter of the International 
Society for Business Education, the 
UBEA Research Foundation for Busi- 
ness Education, and the Administrators 
Division of UBEA. The highlight of 
this year’s program will be the special 
group conferences in specialized pro- 
grams for business teacher education. 


combined 


John L. Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, president of 
NABTE, will officially open the con- 


vention on Thursday afternoon. Paul S. 
Lomax, professor emeritus of New York 
University and currently serving as con- 
sultant in business education for South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, will 
deliver the keynote address later in the 
afternoon. 

This year’s program will feature eight 
group conferences concerned with spe- 
cial problems in business teacher educa- 
tion. These groups include Programs in 
University Schools or Colleges of Busi- 
ness Administration, Programs in Uni- 
versity Schools or Colleges of Edu- 
cation, Programs in Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, Programs in Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Programs for Business 
Teacher Preparation at the Graduate 
Level, Programs for the Preparation of 
College Teachers of Business Subjects, 
The Problem of Transfer Students from 
Two-year College Programs, and Pro- 
grams in Specialized and Technical 
Colleges. 

NABTE members will also have an 
opportunity to attend and participate in 
the meetings of the UBEA Research 
Foundation and Administrators Division 
of UBEA and the International Society 


for Business Education as well as the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

John L. Rowe, president of the Na- 


tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Harry Huffman as the editor of 
the NABTE publications. Dr. Huffman 
is professor of business education at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg. He was president of the associa- 
tion in 1953-1955, and is the retiring 





president of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

Mary Bell, an associate professor in 
the Division of Business, San Francisco 
State College, California, has been ap- 
pointed the associate editor. Dr. Bell has 
served on the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education and has been a services 
editor the ‘Business Education 
Forum.” 


for 


At their November convention the 
members of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association elected Theodore 
Woodward, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, president for the 
coming year. Chosen Ist vice-president 
is Z. S. Dickerson, Alabama State Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama, and 2nd vice- 
Hulda Erath, Southwestern 


Ge ree 


president 


Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana. The secretary is Eleanor Patrick, 
Chester City Schools, Chester, South 


Carolina and Vernon Anderson, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky, was re-elected treasurer. James 
Crews, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, was made editor and 
Ethel Hart, Southern State College, 
Magnolia, Arkansas, will serve another 
year as membership chairman. 


The Planning Committee for the East- 
ern Region of UBEA met at Atlantic 
City November 8 and 9 in conjunction 
with the New Jersey Business Educa- 
tion Association. The group completed 
and agreed upon a proposal for the ac- 
tivation of the Eastern Region UBEA 
te be known as ERUBEA. The pro- 
posal will be submitted to the UBEA 
National Counci! at the Chicago meeting 
slated for February 20-22. This was the 
third meeting of the group; the other 
meetings were held in New York City 
in December 1956 and in April 1957. 

The first Representative Assembly for 
the Eastern Region of UBEA has been 
scheduled for New York City, April 26, 
following a meeting of the ERUBEA 
Governing Board on April 25. The Gov- 
erning Board consists of one representa- 
tive from each of the eleven states com- 
prising the Eastern Region, one repre- 
sentative from the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico, and the three repre- 
sentatives of the UBEA National Coun- 
cil elected at large from the Eastern Re- 
gion. 

The present officers of the group are 
Walter Brower, New Jersey, chairman; 
Clarence Schwager, Connecticut, vice 
chairman and director of membership; 
and Lucy D. Medeiros, Rhode Island, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Anna L. Eckersley, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, has been 
elected president of the U. S. Chapter of 
the International Society for Business 
Education. Dr. Eckersley succeeds Dor- 
othy Veon, who is completing a two- 
year term as president of the Chapter. 
Other officers elected are Edward 
Tutak, Jr., Plainedge High School, Mas- 
sapequa, New York, vice president; and 
Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 


clair, secretary. 
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.-. a  Speedwrilit 
apeedwriling ci The ABC hog 


AMOUS ABC SHORTHAND 
Has Pioneered In 


LEADERSHIP sis” 


* FIRST major advance in 


shorthand in the Twentieth Cen 


in Business Education > 


student GRADUATION! 


FIRST truly “different” — truly NEW — ; 
Shorthand in the Twentieth Century * — T otter tapes for 


FIRST becouse it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS ee ea 
' 0 offe apes fo 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables Ducts Eagich teaceng! 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- : 
i ye FIRST 


graphic and secretarial courses in half to publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


FIRST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 
* FIRST to offer tapes for 


FIRST in Employer Preference bg shorthand teaching! 


FIRST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more | ; ok FIRST to offer superior 
efficient stenographers! ; service to teachers. 


FIRST in Profits ‘ ’ * FIRST in national ad- 


vertising—over $600,000.00 
worth of advertising tell- 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand a 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service . . . 1 ripe thai 
make MORE PROFIT with the course o other school in your city can offer! We FIRST in Student 


Recommendation. Three 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a out of every six stu 


fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- . SPEEDWRITING 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing page ee pincs Ml 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS monthly 

* FIRST shorthand to 


via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school i 
hi e Pa tap the vast lucrative 
istory : wa ADULT market — includ- 
ing many who _ previously 
failed symbol shorthands! 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— ; 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! he * FIRST to TRIPLE income 


A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- : ; ‘ from night school students — 
ad { , with a minimum of ‘ dropouts. 


petition, as well! 
* FIRST to offer National 
Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
r and Transfer Privileges to 
' graduates of over 400 schools 


L in the U. S., Canada, Cuba 


maou 
+, 48 
and Hawaii! 


Surely it makes good sense—if there is no Most Important, SPEEDWRITING’s adaptability to your 
SPEEDWRITING school in your area - curriculum swells your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 
to find out what the EXCLUSIVE 6-Weeks Shorthand Course, or combined with typing in only 8 Weeks, 
SPEEDWRITING franchise SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 Months 
Onis eee ty wen. ‘ Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial 
E8i tie 7 } .. Course. Both on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING 
8 ee is easier to sell because students are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS 

SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with SPEED- 

WRITING offer students a “bargain,’”? yet YOU collect the same 
For details write: total tuition per student as for symbol shorthands! 


Dept. 7501-8, 55 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
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SECRETARIAL TYPING, by Shirley Linett, 
New York: Speedwriting Publishing 
Company, 250 pp., 1957. $3.00. 

This book has been written especially for 
private business schools. 

Twelve sections offer the complete typ- 
ing course. The section on the operative 
parts of the typewriter contains excellent 
photographs of various machines, parts 
lists, and instructions for setting margins. 
The keyboard pattern is developed through 
numerous high frequency drills, corrective 
drills, and special technique practice mate- 


rials. 
Business letters, tabulation, business 
forms, rough drafts, manuscripts, legal 


documents, and timed writings complete the 
text. The forms in- 
cludes a_ business 
into the text for an experience of on-the- 
job practice. It contains order forms, bills, 
statements, checks, etc. 

The drill material included in the text 
supplies sufficient material for speed im- 


on business 
forms workbook built 


section 


provement and remedial practice. Every 
type of drill material for correcting per- 
sistent errors, difficult stroke, 
double letters, adjacent stroke, special char- 
acters, numbers, concentration, capital let- 
ters, individual fingers, balanced hand, right 
and left hand control, spacing, etc. are in- 
cluded. The drills are in all possible forms 
—words, sentences, phrases, paragraphs. 
The convenient arrangement of the book 


such as 


makes individual study easy. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY FINANCE, by 
Joseph F,. Bradley and Ralph H. 
Wherry, New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 565 pp., 1957. $6.75. 


This book has been prepared primarily 
to aid the teaching of personal and family 
finance courses; however, it may also serve 
as a guide to an individual or a family 
finance plan. 

Organized systematically and progres- 
sively, chapters 2 through 7 present a dis- 
cussion of the acquisition and handling of 
income, from earning a salary to buying a 
home; chapters 8 through 15 deal with in- 
surance of possessions and life; chapters 
16 through 21 outline opportunities for 
investing surplus wealth; chapters 22 
through 24 examine taxation and plans for 
creation of an estate for inheritance. 

An easy-to-read style, chapter conclu- 
sions, review and discussion questions, sug- 
gested readings, and numerous charts and 
graphs make Personal and Family Finance 
interesting in looks and content. 
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WORKBOOK FOR ACCOUNTING FOR 
SECRETARIES, Second Edition, by F. 
(Blair Mayne, and Gerald Crowning- 
shield; New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
inc., 1957. Part 1, $1.75; Part 2, $2.00. 


As problems are an essential part of the 
study of bookkeeping and accounting and 
provide the means of understanding the 
theory, this workbook of problems and 
practice material for the secretarial student 
of accounting has been provided. The mate- 
rials are arranged according to the chapters 
of the textbook. Because the problems dif- 
fer considerably in length and content, 
most teachers will prefer to select those 
best fitted for the courses they are teaching 
rather than attempting to use all of them. 

Forms are provided for each of the 
problems. Duties included are: recording 
cash receipts and disbursements, operating 
a ledger account, establishing cash receipts 
journal and cash payments journal, han- 
dling bank deposits, and writing checks. 
Chapters one to fourteen are covered in 
this particular workbook. The problems 
and practice materials parallel the content 
of each chapter. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC 
REASONING, by Marshall A. Robinson, 
Herbert C. Morton, and James D. 
Calderwood, Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 335 pp., 1956 $3. 


Here is a book for the reader who is 
trying to interpret economic happenings as 
they occur. It is intended for the busy 
adult reader who is trying to think sys- 
tematically about economic issues. 

Basic and challenging questions form the 
basis for the discussions — How do free 
markets function? Why has the scope of 
government economic activity expanded? 
Can we control business cycles? What is 
the impact of labor unions on the worker, 
the employer, and the economy? There are 
ten such chapters. 

In coming to an economic decision, the 
reader is led through four steps of problem 
solving: identify the problem and clarify 
the issues; identify the objectives and re- 
quirements to be met in treating the prob- 
lem; pose the alternative courses of action 
and analyze their consequences; appraise 
the alternative courses of action and decide. 
Easily interpreted charts help to picture 
the economic facts being studied. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING, Sixth 
Edition, by Edward J. Rowse, and Car- 
roll A. Nolan, Cincinnati: South-West- 
—. Company, 442 pp., 1957. 


This book has been written to acquaint 
high school and junior college students 
with an understanding of the field of ad- 


vertising—its tools, plans and procedures, 
its principles and application of these prin- 
ciples; and to promote the ability to dis- 
tinguish between mediocrity and excellence 
in advertising. Any business employee, ad- 
vertising specialist, sales person, executive, 
or the owner of a business should be 
familiar with these understandings con- 
cerning advertising. 

The material has been written in a simple 
and direct manner, only the facts have been 
presented with emphasis on the concrete 
and the practical. The student is encour- 
aged to study current advertisements in 
order to evaluate them and to acquire 
first-hand knowledge of how advertising 
principles are applied. The cost and purpose 
of advertising is discussed in the first 
chapter, selling through advertising is in- 
cluded in part two; the mechanics of ad- 
vertising—headlines, illustrations, layout, 
trademarks, etc., are introduced in part 
three; the various media of advertising are 
presented in part four; and advertising pro- 
cedures are written up in part five. 

Each chapter contains end-of-chapter 
questions and problems for discussion. Ac- 
companying the text is a workbook in- 
cluding true-false, multiple-choice, and 
completion tests. A teachers’ manual is also 
provided to teachers who are using the 
text. It contains numerous suggestions for 
presenting and teaching the course as well 
as answers for the discussion questions and 
suggested answers for the projects. 


BUSINESS REPORTS, 3d Edition, by 
Chester Reed Anderson, Alta Gwinn 
Saunders, and Francis William Weeks; 
‘New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 407 pp., 1957, $6.00. 


One basic play is developed in this book 
for the preparation of all types of reports. 
This plan can be condensed for the short 
report or expanded for the long one. 

The third edition changes include the 
following: the chapter on mechanics has 
been moved forward preparatory to the 
writing of reports; the chapter on starting 
the investigation, with accompanying charts, 
is new; Statistical techniques have been 
condensed into a new chapter—‘Handling 
Figures” ; the material on short reports and 
writing have been revised; and a chapter 
on readability has been added. 





BUSINESS LAW BY THE CASE METHOD, 
by Essel R. Dillavou, Milton B. Dicker- 
son, and Harry M. Schuck; Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
850 pp., 1957. $8.75. 


three-semester book 
built upon cases of real people — their 
mistakes their successes, and their legal 
entanglements. Wherever possible, a cur- 
rent case has been used. Older cases have 
been retained, however, because of their 
clarity, their logic, or their historical value. 
Through class discussion, the student be- 
comes an active participant, and learning 
becomes easier. Through the case method, 
the student adds to knowledge, improves 
the ability to reason and decide, and de- 
velops his ability to communicate. 
Two statutes—The Uniform Sales Act 
and The Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
(Continued on next page) 


This is a two or 
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\ct—are included in entirety as the law in 
each of these areas is very closely tied to 
the statute itself 

Topics are that 
seems most logical where a complete cov- 


arranged in the order 


erage of the text content is contemplated. 
Topics which may be treated as separate 
courses have been omitted from this survey 
book—labor law, insurance law, and a de- 
tailed treatment of bailments, for example. 

Questions at the end of each case rather 
than at the end of the chapter test the 
student’s understanding of that particular 
help him relate that 
he has studied, and test his 


case, case to the 
general law 
ability to apply what he already knows to 
the case under discussion. 

General topics are: Introduction, con- 
tracts, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, 
property, partnerships, corporations, and 


bankruptcy 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING, by Wallace 
B. Bowman, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 122 pp., 1957. 
$1.32. 


Here is a 
It is intended 


spiral-bound text in letter 
for use wherever a 
refresher 


iy ping 
typist needs new training or 
training in the mechanical preparation of 
business or personal business letters. It can 
be used as a supplementary textbook for 
typewriting, transcription, and office prac- 
tice 

The book should be especially helpful to 
short courses in private 
1 junior colleges. 
nodel letters 
represent acceptable and 


students taking 


busines 5 schools 
Twenty-four 


they 


serve as 
standards ; 
desirable practices in the office of progres- 
sive business organization, There are 125 
letters in unarranged form for exercises 
il preparing a good business letter. 


the back of the, 





ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 169 


HANDPICKING STENOGRAPHIC HELP 


BOUT a year ago an interesting ex- 

periment at the Du Pont office in New 
York dramatically highlighted the improve- 
ment in typewriters and the increased im- 
portance of secretarial service since 1873. 
The results of the three-minute contest are 
explained in the caption accompanying the 
picture of the contest. [Inasmuch ‘as the 
contestants wore period gowns, improve- 
ment in style may also be noted in the pic- 
ture. | 


Du Pont Handpicks Its Stenographers 


The Du Pont Company, in Wilmington, 
Delaware, alert to the need for 
stenographers, has established an academic 
stenographer training program through 
which it attracts high school girls with an 
academic background to a_ stenographic 
career. Working through the Goldey Bea- 
com School of Business, Du Pont recruits 
high school academic seniors as candidates ; 
screens and mutually acceptable 
girls; and offers employment at $1 an 
hour (approximately $173 a month). The 
girls, working in pairs on the basis of an 
8-hour day, attend school for 5 half-days a 
week for 38 weeks. One of each pair works 
during the morning and attends classes in 
the afternoon; ‘her partner does the op- 
posite. During school vacation periods, the 
girls work a full 8-hour day. 


good 


che 0SeS 


At the end of the 38-week period, most 
of the girls will have attained sufficient 
proficiency to satisfy minimum standards 
of employment, and, within a short time, 
could complete their education at their own 
expense. The girls pay for school tuition 
costs, buy books, and other materials, pre- 
from the salary Du Pont pays 


sumably 
them. 
Plans have also been made for placement 
of the girls in stenographic positions at the 
completion of their education and for a re- 


fund of school tuition if the service of 
the trainee proves satisfactory. 

The above plan is Du Pont’s insurance 
that the anticipated need for future stenog- 
raphers will be met. In spite of automation, 
the stenographer, clerk, and business ma- 
chine operator remain indispensable in the 
ottice where, in 1875, about 200,000 people 
held jobs as contrasted with 8 million to- 
day who use equipment sold annually in 
the amount of some $1.7 billion. 

As you have read this, have you been 
planning to welcome academic seniors in 
One 


year of stenography, close to time of em- 


your first-year stenography classes? 


ployment, especially if it contained some 
transcription instructicn would have helped 
these girls (and many others like them) 


tremendously. 





Typewriter contest gets under way as five girls in the New York office of DuPont take dictation from Maybelle Brown of National 
Secretaries Association. Contest was arranged to trace rising productivity of most common office tool—the typewriter—since the 
first model appeared in 1873. On 1873 typewriter, typist at left could finish but three lines of letter in three-minute contest, as slow 


action of keyboard limited her typing speed. On 1880 typewriter, typist next right doubled Miss 1873’s output by finishing six lines 


of letter mm allotted time 


Key action of this model was faster. On 1895 typewriter, typist added another three lines, finishing nine. 


Typewriter of this period included several innovations, was faster.On 1925 typewriter, typist doubled lineage to 18 on same letter. 
She used first electric typewriter made by Remington. On late model typewriter, typist at right completed full 24-line letter in 


three minutes. 
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9 =Golden-Touch Electric—tops all electrics in features! 
Golden-Touch gives you 16 more of the features you want than the next best electric. 


Students like it because they make such wonderfully fast progress at every stage of 


instruction. You'll like Underwood dependability, too. It’s backed by service centers 
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CTollol-ta 
makes teaching 


easier! 


Free Electric Typing Text 


Send for the Golden-Touch Edition 
of ‘‘Electric Typing Is Easy Typ- 
ing’’. Write: Dr. Earl G. Nicks, 
Manager, Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


ATT: DEPT. D 
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Golden-Touch Portable—perfect 
gift! Make your gift magic typing 
ease. Use it yourself at home or 
in school. See Golden-Touch 
Portables at your dealer’s today 
4 modern models — 7 rich colors 
From $79.50, before taxes. Easy 
take-home terms, too! 


—world’s 
lightest standard touch! Tests 
prove students type with up to 
26% less effort. Crisp, easy-to 
factole! typing, even with many car- 


Golden-!ouch Stand 


bons. In color-rich, no-glare finish 
that cuts fatigue. Makes lessons 
easier, more productive 


—the only typewriters 
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Wialional Accounting Machines return 131% annually 


on our investment!” 


“Nationals have been tremendously valuable 
to us in our expanding and complex opera- 
tions. In fact, National Accounting Machines 
return 131% on our investment. 

“Because of their flexibility, our Nationals 
handle such widely different accounting jobs 
as ledger postings, payroll, analysis of sales 
and commissions, inventory control, and man- 
agement statements. Period closings are on 
schedule and statements are in management's 


—THE UPSON COMPANY, Lockport, N. Y. 


hands a few days later. 

“Our operators learned how to use 
Nationals in a few hours and produce re- 
ports with speed and accuracy. We are also 
highly pleased with Nationals’ trouble-free 


performance.” 


President, The Upson Company 


In your business, too, National machines will pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as 
profit. Your nearby National manwill gladly show how much youcar save—and why your operators will be happier. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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PRODUCTS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS: 

Strong-Bilt (water-proofed) Panels 
@ Kuver-Krak Panels @ Striated Panels 
@ 3/16” Panels @ Easy-Curve Panels 
@ All-Weather Sheathing and Panels 
© Primed Siding and Soffits 


UPSON 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





